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EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK FOR 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


EARL JAMES McGRATH 


O COMMENTARY on the employment outlook for elementary and secondary 
N school teachers can have meaning unless it is first related to the emergency 
context in which all contemporary educational problems must be considered. Inter- 
national developments in the summer and fall of 1950 have made it clear, beyond 
doubt, that the peoples of the Free World face a prolonged period of stress, during 
which they must maintain armed strength at unprecedented peacetime levels while 
at the same time struggling for a just and lasting peace. 

No one can forecast at what intensity international tension will be maintained. 
At best, it will fluctuate uncertainly. It may last a year, five years, a decade, perhaps 
a generation. And the overriding imperative for the United States in these perilous 
years will be to marshal a// of its resources, both military and nonmilitary. There 
is only one assumption with which the nation can safely enter 1951. That is the 
assumption of full strength for the long pull. 

Facing a long pull, we must build combat strength and keep it at a high level 
for an undetermined period. We must also extend and strengthen the basic services 
which meet our zonmilitary needs. The hope of peace lies precisely in the degree 
to which we do both of these things well. 

There must be no moratorium on basic essentials. Military strength is one es- 
sential; but it is only one. In terms of the final values we wish to defend and pro- 
mote, it would make little difference whether democracy was destroyed by con- 
quest, by infiltration, or by losing its own character. An effective national policy for 
the long pull will be one which assures necessary military strength and, at the same 
time, assures the continuance of the basic necessities of nonmilitary services. 

It is only in this perspective that valid comments on educational matters can 
be advanced, for, as we develop full strength for the long pull, education stands 
out as one of the basic nonmilitary essentials of life and growth which must be 
provided for all our children and youth. Life does not stop while we build the 
nation’s military strength. Living goes on. Children are born and grow up. They 
go to school and to college. A generation cannot be put into educational cold storage 
only to be thrust later into an educational hothouse. 

Education is the most effective weapon we have to use in fighting a world-wide 
system of propaganda and false reasoning. Unless we maintain a sound school 
system, it is conceivable that the Free World could win the military phase of its 


© EARL JAMES McGRATH is the United States Commissioner of Education and a 
member of a number of important committees, including the Fulbright Board of Foreign 
Scholarships and the President’s Commission on Higher Education. 
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conflict with Communist imperialism, and still lose the all-important ideological 
phase. 

But during the school year 1950-51, a number of conflicting pressures have com- 
bined to slow down the educational progress which the nation has been making 
since 1947. The value of the school dollar is being reduced by rising prices. The 
teacher’s economic status has been adversely affected by tax and price trends. Needed 
school construction lags because of higher prices and restraints upon building ma- 
terials. Problems of finance, teacher personnel, and school housing are complicated 
by steadily increasing enrollments. The supply of teachers is restricted by competi- 
tion for manpower.-Add to all of these factors the rising cost of military prepara- 
tions, the continuous possibility of total mobilization, the dwindling number of 
local, state, and federal tax sources, and the manpower requirements of Selective 
Service, and it is clear that the signs spell out more trouble ahead for the nation’s 
schools. 

The employment outlook for elementary and secondary school teachers must be 
considered, then, against this backdrop of institutional instability and social tension. 
The urgent need for and hope of attracting capable young men into the field of 
elementary education, for instance, may well be adversely affected as the military 
needs of the nation are filled. Defense industries may claim a toll of secondary school 
enrollments when high school students weigh the immediate attractions of a pay 
check against the future remunerations of a diploma. High mobility of population, 
with areas of new concentration, will likely create emergency school situations in 
many more localities. Any estimate of the future needs of the country for elementary 
and secondary school teachers can, at best, be only approximations, subject to many 
revisions in the light of current events. 

There is one prediction, however, which can be made with complete confidence. 
The shortage of elementary school teachers—even though some immediate improve- 
ment can be noted—will persist throughout the next few years. A survey con- 
ducted this fall (1950) by the National Education Association (see Table, page 67) 
notes that a total of forty-three out of forty-eight states reported either a “very 
large” or a “considerable” shortage of rural elementary teachers. Thirty-eight states 
reported that the same situation exists in their urban school systems. Not a single state 
official estimated that the next three years would see an over-supply of elementary 
school teachers. 

The prospects for secondary school teachers cannot be so clearly defined. Figures 
from the same survey show that while all forty-eight states predict a ‘‘very small” 
shortage of teachers for urban secondary schools, thirteen state officials estimate 
that they may have a “‘considerable’”’ shortage in their rural secondary schools. 
Twenty-three states anticipated an over-supply of secondary school teachers within 
the next three years, basing estimates on current enrollments in teacher-training 
institutions. In view of rapidly fluctuating world events, however, this picture could 
change over-night. A swelling diversion of young men and women from college 
to industry or to the Armed Forces before completion of their academic programs 
cannot but affect the number of well-trained, qualified teachers available to the 
secondary schools. 

The “special” teachers—those qualified in music, vocational education, home 
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economics, women’s physical education, and similar subject areas—may secure a 
position somewhat more easily than other secondary school teachers at the present 
time. Thirty states indicated shortages in this area for their rural schools, with one 
state noting that the shortage would be “very large.” The city schools of twenty 
states are also faced with a considerable shortage of “‘special’”’ teachers. On the other 
hand, teachers of social science are likely to find competition for jobs keen and the 
number of openings limited. The number of social science candidates has increased 
well over 50 per cent since 1948, while the demand has remained approximately 
the same. Men’s physical education remains an over-crowded field with 37 per cent 
more candidates in 1950 than in 1949, when, it is estimated, a demand existed for 
only 35.7 per cent of the teacher supply. 


ESTIMATED TYPES OF TEACHER SHORTAGE AND STATUS OF TEACHER 
EDUCATION ENROLLMENTS, 1950-51 





1950-51 teacher training 
enrollment compared with 


Rural shortage Urban shortage 
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State Elementary - -- Elementary ————-—--———-— — 1940-41 of next 3 years 
Regular Special Regular Special enrollment ——————— 
Elementary Secondary 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Ala *Some *Smal *Some *Some *Small *Some *Larger *Short *Bal 
Ariz *Some *Small *Small *Some *Small *Some *Larger *Bal *Bal. 
Ark Some Small Some Some Small Some Larger Short Over 
eer Large Some Some Some Small Some Larger Short Over 
Colo Some Some Some Some Small Small Larger Short Over 
Conn Some Small Some Some Small Small Larger Short Over 
Del *Some *Small Small *Some *Small Small Larger Short Over 
D.C ; Some Small Some Same Short Bal. 
Fla Large Some Some Some Small Some *Larger Short Bal. 
Ga Large Some Small Some Small Some Same Short Short 
Idah« Large Some Some Large Small Some Smaller Short Over 
Ill Some Small Some Some Small Larger Short Bal 
Ind *Some *Small *Some *Some *Some Larger *Bal *Over 
lowa *Large *Some *Some *Large *Some Larger *Short *Bal 
Kans Some Small Some Some Small Larger Bal. Over 
Ky Large Some Some Some Some Larger Short Bal. 
La Small Small Small Small Small Larger Bal Over 
Maine Some Small Some Some Small Larger Short Over 
Md Some Smal Small Some Small Larger Short Bal 
Mass Small Small Small Small Small Same Bal Bal. 
Mich Large Small Some Some Small Larger Bal. Over 
Minn Some Small Small Some Small Larger Short Over 
Miss Some Small Small Small Small Smaller Short Over 
Mo Some Small Some Small Small Smaller Short Bal. 
Mont Large Small Small Small Small Same Short Over 
Nebr. Some Small Some Some Some Same Bal Over 
Nev Some Small Small Some Small Same Bal Over 
N H Large Small Some Large Some Larger Shor Bal 
N,J. Some Small Small Some' Small Larger Short Over 
N.Mex Some Small Some Some Some Same Short Over 
N Y Some Small Some Some Small Larger Short Over 
N.C Large Some Small Small Small Same Short Over 
N.Dak Large Small Some Some Some Same Bal Over 
Ohio Some Small Some Some Some Larger Short Bal 
Okla Some Some Some Small Small Smaller Bal Bal. 
Oreg Small Small Small Small Small Larger Short Bal 
Pa Large Small Small Some Small Larger Shor Over 
R.L Small Small Small Small Small Larger al Over 
5.C Some Small Some Some Some Same Short Bal 
$.Dak Large Small Some Some Some Smaller Short Short 
Tenn Some Small Small Some Smal Larger Short Bal 
Texas Small Small Some Some Small Larger Short Short 
Utah *Some *Some *Small *Some *Small *Some *Larger *Short *Bal 
Vt Some Small Some Small Small Small Larger Short Bal. 
V a Large Some Some Some Small Small Larger Short Bal 
Wash Some Some Large Some Small Some Larget Short Bal. 
W Some Some Some Some Small Small Same Short Bal 
Wis Some Small Some Some Small Some Same Short Bal. 
Wy Some Small Some Some Small Small Larger Short Bal 
* Estimated by National Education Association Research Division. Columns 2-7: Small means “practically none”; Some means “con- 
Jer: ; Large means “very large." Column 8: Smaller means “much smaller”; Larger means “finitely larger.”” Columns g-10: Short 





large shortage"; Bal. means “balanced supply and demand"; Over means “oversupply expected 
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In order to summarize the over-all situation, it is necessary to turn for a moment 
from the quantitative to the qualitative aspects of the teacher employment picture. 
Almost every state issues certificates or credentials to its teacher-candidates, based 
upon prescribed programs of professional preparation. During a period of emer- 
gency, it has been the practice to issue ““‘temporary’’ or ‘‘emergency’’ certificates to 
those who do not fully qualify for the standard professional certification. In 1950- 
51 it has been necessary to employ at least 79,989 teachers with sub-standard certifi- 
cates. This number is one measure of the shortage of qualified teachers. No adequate 
estimate can be made of how many sub-standard certificate holders are so poorly 
qualified that they should be replaced. Certain states are setting a salutary example 
of inservice training programs and required summer school attendance which have 
helped many temporary teachers to qualify for full certification. If it is assumed 
that 50 per cent of the temporary teachers should be replaced in order to provide 
adequate instruction in our schools, the minimum annual demand for new qualified 
teachers will be about 100,000. Potentially, the annual need for new, qualified 
elementary and secondary teachers must be close to 125,000. 

The World War II and postwar baby boom is going to show up in sharply in- 
creasing enrollments in elementary and high schools in the coming decade. If the 
present rate of entrance into the teaching field is not sharply accelerated, half a 
million of the positions to be created during the next ten years will go unfilled. The 
immediate urgency, as has been shown, is in the elementary field, but the high 
schools will feel the pinch as the population wave moves up through the grades. 
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ANCIENT GREEK JEWELRY 


The effect of ancient Greek jewelry was derived from exquisite goldwork and 
a few large semiprecious stones. Stones were used for color and were not faceted 
for sparkle. Frequently they were carved as seals. Gold was hammered into 
sheets, twisted into wires, and sometimes applied in tiny granules to a back- 
ground. In this issue we illustrate three pieces of later Greek jewelry (between 
300 B.C. and the birth of Christ) through the courtesy of the Walters Art 
Gallery, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Three views of an earring. The wire to pass through the pierced ear ends in a snake's 
head. A sphinx fills the hollow above the main part. On one side is a pattern of palmettes 
and spirals done in gold wire and dots; on the other, a vine pattern which originally 
was filled with lapis. 
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ELECTIVE ADMISSION, 
CURRICULUM, AND CERTIFICATION 
OF TEACHERS 


CARTER V. GOOD 


HE MAJOR SOURCES of evidence concerning the selection and recruitment of 
5 pores for teacher preparation, the curriculum of teacher education, and 
the certification of personnel are well summarized in two bibliographical guides 
and in two national studies: the Encyclopedia of Educational Research (Macmillan, 
revised 1950), the Review of Educational Research (American Educational Re- 
search Association, June, 1946 and 1949), the National Survey of Teacher Educa- 
tion (United States Office of Education), and the reports of the Commission on 
Teacher Education (American Council on Education). 


SELECTION AND RECRUITMENT OF CANDIDATES FOR TRAINING 

In considering the selection and recruitment of candidates for training, three 
definitions are in order. ‘Selective admission’ involves some plan whereby less 
promising applicants are denied admission to a particular program of teacher educa- 
tion (sometimes at the beginning of the freshman year, as in many teachers colleges 
and normal schools, or in the junior year, as in many professional colleges of edu- 
cation in universities). ‘Selective retention” is a plan that requires satisfactory 
completion of work after the candidate has been granted admission to a particular 
program of teacher preparation. ‘‘Recruitment’’ connotes a planned program for dis- 
covering able and interested students for teacher preparation. 

Since 1905 there have been published more than 700 articles and monographs 
concerning problems related to the selection of students for teacher education, with 
major emphasis on five purposes: to determine the desirability of a plan of selec- 
tion, to identify a criterion of teaching success, to discover the factors related tc 
teaching success, to develop an effective technique for selection, and to survey current 
practices in selective admission, selective retention, and recruitment. 

As to the desirability of selective admission to programs of teacher education, 
at least four considerations are pertinent: (1) the social significance of the teacher's 
work, (2) the obligation of higher institutions to provide competent teachers for the 
elementary and secondary schools, (3) the evidence of supply-demand data, and 
(4) heavy registration in many institutions. To cite only one example of a highly 
selective plan of admission, the field of medicine may be named. 

To identify a criterion of teaching success (or the quality of teaching) is a com- 
plex problem. Criteria commonly employed in the evaluation of teaching include: 
judgment of experts in the field, sometimes utilizing rating devices or data con- 
& CARTER V. GOOD, professor of education and dean of Teachers College at the 
University of Cincinnati, is co-author of The Methvdology of Educational Research and 
editor of The Dictionary of Education and A Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Profes- 
sional Schools in the United States. 
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cerning salary, tenure, or promotion; pupil achievement; practice-teaching marks; 
and pupil evaluation of teaching. The judgment of such experts as the superin- 
tendent, principal, and departmental supervisor is considered as probably the best 
available criterion of teaching success. Use of pupil achievement as a criterion would 
seem ideally desirable, but is beset by a number of difficulties: identification of 
particular achievements by way of information, attitudes, appreciations, and skills; 
absence of valid and reliable instruments for appraising specified achievements; 
emphasis in many measuring devices on retention of factual information; and in- 
fluence of the pupil’s ability and home background on his achievement in contrast 
to the contribution of the teacher. The studies of pupil achievement have not re- 
vealed high correlations between the gains of pupils on achievement tests and in- 
dependent evaluations of the teachers. 

Of the many teacher factors investigated in relation to teaching success, only four 
are of major importance—intelligence, scholarship, personality, and scores on tests 
of professional information and subject matter. 

Correlation techniques are the chief methods of investigation employed in seek- 
ing a reliable basis for selecting teacher-training candidates. Such correlations usually 
report the relationship between the success or quality of teaching and some factor 
thought to be related to successful teaching (such as personality rating, scholarship, 
or a score on some test). Difficulties in the prediction of teaching success are: pos- 
sible existence of certain unidentified or unmeasured social and cultural qualities 
that may affect teaching success, data from a population group or selected sample 
of persons who have been graduated from college and application of such conclu- 
sions to a less selected sample of applicants for teacher-training programs, and the 
possible later development of characteristics (favorable or unfavorable) with 
maturation of the teacher—qualities not present or not discovered at the time of 
selective admission for training. 

Current practices in selective admission to the four-year program include: the 
completion of a high school curriculum, scholarship in high school, rank in high 
school graduating class, and completion of prescribed subjects in high school; 
scores on examinations and a variety of tests; recommendations from such persons 
as the high school principal and teachers; personality ratings following interviews; 
health; and speech. Selective retention in most institutions is based on maintaining 
a specified level of scholarship and on the demonstration of certain desirable pro- 
féssional attitudes. 

Justification for the evangelistic emphasis in most of the articles on recruitment 
(directed to counselors) may be found in the fact that brief publications with an 
emotional tone have proved relatively effective and attractive to high school seniors. 
Recommended practices related to selective recruitment include: improvement of 
psychological and social conditions of work for the teacher, better salaries, emphasis 
on the desirable aspects of teaching, initiating in high school the recruitment of able 
candidates for teaching, and improved programs of guidance in the colleges. 





THE CURRICULUM OF TEACHER EDUCATION 


The programs for the preparation of teachers are as diverse as the certification 
requirements and the standards for teacher personnel sponsored by the various state 
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departments of education. At one end of the scale there are still dozens of high 
schools and county normal schools that attempt to prepare teachers, and in a few 
states teachers may be certified without any work at the college level. Within a 
given institution the programs for teacher preparation are also quite diversified; 
for example, vocational agriculture as compared with kindergarten education or 
men’s physical education. 

Since 1920 more than 800 reasonably substantial investigations of the teacher- 
education curriculum have appeared. These studies have provided helpful evidence 
on a number of important problems: the historical development of teacher educa- 
tion in the United States; expert opinion concerning an appropriate curriculum; the 
functional needs of teachers by way of general education in the areas of personal, 
family, and social-civic relations; typical activities, problems, and traits of teachers; 
and significant correlations between teaching success or quality of instruction and 
specific phases of preparation. At the same time these investigations of teacher 
preparation involve a number of limitations and difficulties: restricted samples, 
local situations, inadequate sources of data, overemphasis on the questionnaire, com- 
plexity of factors in appraising teaching success, and the out-of-date character of 
survey or status investigations. 

Two major studies are of outstanding importance in the preparation of teachers. 
The National Survey of Teacher Education is the most extensive fact-finding in- 
vestigation in this area, with its emphasis on existing practices, organization, and 
administration. Criticisms of this national survey point to an overemphasis on cur- 
rent practices and on quantitative data to the partial neglect of basic principles and 
the qualitative aspects of teacher preparation. 

Another major series of reports has been sponsored by the Commission on 
Teacher Education, with the stress on implementation as a form of “action re- 
search,” rather than a survey of status or a program of controlled experimentation. 
Even though the commission was not made responsible for utilizing scientific 
techniques in a program of research, the reports have been criticized for failure 
to use the generally recognized research procedures. 

Needed improvements in the curriculum of teacher education include: appro- 
priate experimentation rather than overemphasis on surveys of practice; reasonable 
standardization of the desirable aspects of the curriculum; further development in 
the area of general education for teachers in contrast to the traditional liberal arts 
offerings in the academic areas; avoidance of excessive subject-matter specialization 
along departmental lines; utilization of the basic concepts of educational psychology, 
sociology, and philosophy to shift the emphasis from techniques or devices to 
major principles; and greater unification or integration of the general-education, 
specialized-content, and technical-professional aspects of the curriculum. 

One educational prophet’ has predicted that by the end of the twentieth century 
the professional education of teachers will be marked by the following characteris- 
tics: a five-year program following graduation from a junior college; a general core 
of preparation based on study of communities, learners, and schools; a major area 

* Harold Benjamin, “American Education in the Twentieth Century—Second Half,” Third Year- 
book of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education (Oneonta, New York: The 
Association, 1950), pp. 184-90. 
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of skill and experience in such fields as communications, science and technology, 
social institutions and human relations, music, and arts and crafts; and a minor area 
of experience in a particular type of school (junior college, senior high school, 
junior high school, primary grades, nursery school, or work in an industry). He 
also forecasts that within the next fifteen years the trend toward fewer and broader 
areas of basic professional training will become almost universal, with the more 
highly detailed professional specialization acquired on an in-service basis. This line 
of thinking points toward the so-called single curriculum for the preparation of 
teachers, although certain criticisms of this plan should be kept in mind: an attempt 
to do too much in one curriculum, a time span too short for the programs in some 
institutions, and encouragement of weak institutions to prepare teachers for all 
levels of instruction. 


CERTIFICATION OF TEACHER PERSONNEL 


The concept of public education as a state function has gradually brought about 
the concentration of certification in state departments of education. The most com- 
mon basis for certification is a transcript of work completed at an accredited higher 
institution. Although war conditions and the subsequent shortage of teachers 
brought about relaxation of standards by way of temporary certificates, especially 
at the elementary level, this is expected to prove only a temporary emergency situation. 

There is a trend toward more uniformity in certification requirements through- 
out the United States, although hundreds of different types of certificates are issued, 
with correspondingly wide variations in the requirements. Greater uniformity is 
especially needed in certification requirements for elementary teachers among the 
states. The regional accrediting associations have been influential in bringing about 
some standardization in the certification of high school teachers in this country. 

Since there is an interrelationship between teacher preparation and certification, 
an adequate plan of cooperation is needed for higher institutions and state depart- 
ments of education to deal with the supply-demand problem. Sentiment for reci- 
procity between the states by way of certification is increasing, particularly in ac- 
cepting out-of-state college credentials, although the practice of accepting out-of- 
state certificates is limited. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


The social significance of teaching requires a well-planned and selective program 
of admission, retention, and recruitment to supply our schools with an able staff 
of dynamic personalities. Even at the risk of appearing evangelistic, counselors in 
higher institutions and secondary schools have sponsored printed recruiting ma- 
terials with an emotional undertone, in order to attract competent youth to teach- 
ing as a challenging career. Such candidates for teaching may well profit from 
an extended period of collegiate preparation, functional areas of general education, 
fewer and broader fields of basic professional training, and more highly specialized 
professional experience on an in-service basis. A sound plan of cooperation between 
higher institutions and state departments of education in terms of certification re- 
quirements can do much to guarantee admission of able cand‘dates to programs 
of teacher preparation and development of a dynamic, functional curriculum for 
teacher education. 
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Feacuens ARE BORN-AND MADE 


MAY V. SEAGOE 


NE OF OUR favorite ways of bringing an issue into bold relief is to choose 

bits at the two extremes and to contrast them. Each picture becomes clear, 
but an error creeps into our thinking—the thought that to accept one answer is to 
reject the other. Either-or thinking, a concept of knowledge in terms of black and 
white rather than in terms of a series of grays of varying intensity, is false thinking. 
So it is with the balance between the qualities the person brings to professional 
training for teaching and the process of training itself. Some of those qualities 
appear so early in life they seem innate, others are developed through home and 
early school experiences, others are the by-products of general college experience, 
and still others are developed through the training for teaching itself. In each case 
the quality is improvable, yet the better the base on which professional work is 
built the better will be the teacher. 

What, then, are the qualities present in the person at the beginning of profes- 
sional training which are important in making a good teacher? To answer that 
question, we must define what “good teaching’ is. There are many versions of 
that answer, depending upon the point of view regarding teaching objectives, 
the subject matter being presented, or the experience level of the learner. Yet, 
running through all those differences, there are certain fundamental attitudes. 

For our purpose in this article, the “good teacher’ is one who possesses four 
major qualities. In the first place, she (or he) is primarily interested in children 
and youth rather than in subject matter. She must be well-informed, but her think- 
ing is person-centered rather than information-centered. She is interested in six- 
year-olds more than in teaching word recognition, in adolescents more than in 
quadratic equations. The two are not, of course, mutually exclusive; the interest 
is in people-in-relation-to-subject-matter rather than in people only. 

The “good teacher,’ in the second place, is permissive rather than dominating, 
tolerant of child behavior rather than trying to control in unimportant ways, re- 
leasing and directing rather than inhibiting. She watches and studies people, and 
builds her suggestions upon what she observes. She resists any desire to dominate 
or to dictate action, remembering that true growth can come only from within. 

The “good teacher,” in the third place, emphasizes action and initiative rather 
than passive assimilation. She plans the work with the children rather than for 
them, and takes cues from them as often as she gives suggestions. Spontaneity 
and originality are encouraged and used liberally in the learning process. 

Finally, the “good teacher’ uses a functional approach to teaching rather than 
a structural one. She can readily reorganize her information around a new problem, 
and she finds the constant need for a changing organization stimulating. No two 


& MAY V. SEAGOE, former national president of Pi Lambda Theta, is professor of 
education, the University of California. Dr, Seagoe is especially interested in the charac- 
teristics of good teachers and has written a number of articles in the field. 
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classes and no two children are ever the same. Flexibility in when and how to pre- 
sent material is essential. 

Bringing together these four characteristics of the “good teacher’’—personal 
understanding, permissiveness, encouragement of initiative, and flexibility—we 
have then to analyze, in the individual who wishes to teach, the qualities which 
will make the development of such a teacher possible. These are the basic elements 
toward which selection of personnel for teaching should be directed and about 
which any program of guidance for potential teachers should be built. 

First of all, the teacher should be in reasonably good physical health, free of 
disqualifying defects which cannot be remedied. States differ in their standards, 
and the tendency is as often to stress a minor disability which may be well com- 
pensated as to overlook a major one. Those which limit the teacher's ability to 
live normally or which get in the way of person-to-person relations are undesirable. 
Even here, the same handicap may not have the same effect on two individuals, 
though certain standards are essential. 

Second, the teacher must have enough broad, general knowledge and pro- 
ficiency with fundamental skills that she can find her way about easily in many 
teaching fields. This quality is especially important for functional teaching. She 
must be able to pick up cues, leap lightly from fact to fact, and let the material 
fall in place easily about a new focal point. This quality is as important for general 
education at the college level as for modern teaching in the elementary school; 
only the scope and depth of the information required differ 

Third, the teacher must have enough of what colleges call intelligence to fill 
in the gaps in her information easily, to understand situations quickly, and to 
adapt readily. Perhaps several kinds of intelligence are implied; at any rate, the 
teacher must be superior in whatever quality is needed for learning and for inde- 
pendent thinking. 

These first three qualities have often been used in guidance programs. They 
are important, yet they are qualitics which the mere attendance at college tends 
to assure. Equally important are three others, more difficult to assess yet specifically 
important for teachers as distinct from other professional workers. The fourth 
quality needed in teaching is poise or emotional control under stress. The one thing 
the teacher may depend upon encountering is a constant need for change and re- 
adjustment. She must be quick on her feet, able to land right side up under any 
circumstances, to meet major problems squarely, and to laugh off minor ones. 
This personal flexibility must be accomplished without taking toll of the per- 
sonality of the teacher: it must be natural for her, not something accomplished only 
through effort. Here is the key to much of the occupational contribution to emo- 
tional disorders in teachers, and much that is commonly attributed to teaching 
is not occupational in origin. 

A fifth and equally important quality is a genuine interest in people as in- 
dividuals. Some students wish to teach as a means of continuing contact with a field 
of knowledge; some wish to teach in order to influence the course of social events; 
others enjoy a situation in which they may dominate without challenge. All of 
these motives have some value, but unless they are overshadowed by an interest in 
each individual as an entity, as an end in himself, as a human being whose right 
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to be self-directing is inviolate, and unless she enjoys listening to another and 
trying to get inside his point of view—unless these things are true, the teacher 
will lack insight and understanding. Unfortunately, the economic factor and social 
idealism are often stressed in teacher recruitment programs at the expense of 
person-to-person relationships. Perhaps we should talk a little less about salaries 
and security and social vision and a little more about people. 

Finally, employability in the teaching field and in the communities served is 
important. A person who might be unable to find placement in teaching social 
science in high school in a state where only 35 percent of those trained are so 
placed might have little difficulty in finding placement in frelds such as commercial 
subjects or home economics, where placement runs near 90 percent. Or a member 
of a minority group might find his opportunities limited in one community and 
not in another. Thus, freedom to move may be important. The constantly changing 
occupational situation, together with specific local requirements, makes some kind 
of employability assessment essential. 

These, then, are the qualities to be considered in a program of selection— 
health, breadth of knowledge, intelligence, emotional poise, interest in persons, 
and employability. The next problem is to design a program whereby such qualities 
can be judged with some measure of validity. For some of them, case records 
covering the previous school experience and home background constitute the best 
source. Interest in people may be shown through the record of activities and the 
organization interests of the person in question, through his choice of electives, or 
through the size of the family group. Scholarship and breadth of knowledge may 
be judged from the high school record to some degree. Employability may be ap- 
proached through information on cultural background, sex in relation to the teach- 
ing field, choice of teaching objective, and other cues. All of these are standard 
items of information collected on admission; they may be supplemented by other 
information blanks filled out at the point of admission to the teaching program. 

A second valuable source of information is the interview. The physical examt- 
nation is essentially that, a controlled observation and consequent advising re- 
garding the suitability of teaching as an occupation. An employability interview 
with those in charge of placement may lead to early identification of those who may 
find their way difficult and to redirection at that point. The speech interview is 
perhaps the most common, yet one whose utility is often misdirected. Of course, 
clear and forceful speech is important for the teacher, but it is important only as 
a means of communication and as a method of influencing behavior. Some institu- 
tions are working instead with group interviewing techniques in which the purpose 
is to find out who takes the lead in a discussion and contributes in a useful way. 
Such a plan leads to a broader judgment of the social forcefulness of the individual 
as well as to knowledge regarding his command of oral language 

A third indispensable source of information is the standardized test. Where it 
can be used, it is, of course, far more reliable and therefore preferable to the use 
of other less objective methods. Tests of general cultural background are readily 
available, such as those in the National Teacher Examinations and the Graduate 
Record Examinations for advanced students or in the Cooperative General Culture 
Test for upper division students. Tests of verbal and quantitative intelligence are 
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available in both the first two instruments mentioned and in the American Council 
Psychological Examination, to mention only a few. In each case verbal and non- 
verbal reasoning are assayed separately so that linguistic facility is not overrated. 
Emotional stability may be judged, though less reliably, through the use of such 
instruments as the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Test or the Guilford-Martin 
Inventory or some of the personality measures devised by Thurstone. Interest in 
people may be judged from the Allport Study of Values or perhaps the Kuder 
Preference Inventory or the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. Many other instru- 
ments are useful for individual cases or for individual administration, and new 
ones are being devised specifically for teachers in the Teacher Characteristics Study 
of the American Council on Education. 

Two other ways of obtaining information and fostering self-direction are the 
guided autobiography and broad observation of teaching. The guided autobiog- 
raphy is especially helpful when merged with a course in which some standardized 
testing is done and when it is designed to cover personal relationships within the 
family and emotionally traumatic experiences as well as the occupational history. 
Careful reading of an autobiography, supplemented by standardized testing, can 
give much insight into the personal dynamics of the teacher candidate both through 
what is said and through what is omitted. In addition, the student who writes such 
an autobiography has an opportunity to think through his own processes clearly 
and has access to help in evaluating those which he may find disturbing. 

The observation of teaching at many different levels and in many different 
kinds of situations serves to clarify the kinds of things the potential teacher may 
do. Often memories of what went on in the elementary school are not clear, or the 
concept of high school teaching may be highly academic rather than functional. 
Systematic observation will help the student to decide which kind of teaching he 
will find most satisfying. 

In all this discussion of how to judge aptitude for teaching, it is clear that a 
relatively high degree of technical skill in those who do the counseling is essential. 
Testing instruments—such as these in the hands of those who do not know the 
limits within which test data are reliable, or in the hands of those who take 
personal judgments too seriously, or who may be shocked by a frank autobiography 
—may be dangerous. It means that within the school or college of education there 
should be a counselor, with broad training in psychology and broad experience in 
teaching, who will direct the program and do much of the interviewing. Faculty 
members give invaluable help within their specialties, but to ask all members of 
a faculty to handle so complex and technical a program is unfair to either faculty 
or students. Here, as in the college counseling center or in the elementary or 
secondary function of the school psychologist, specialized personnel is essential. 

But, you will doubtless say, when and where can we do all of this? Will we 
require it? How will we start? Those are questions that can be worked out only 
within the framework of the conditions in each individual institution. Selection 
and counseling should be a continuous process; many extreme misfits can be 
identified at entrance, whether that be as freshmen or juniors or graduate students. 
Finer judgments may be made as additional courses are taken, still more at the 
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Detail of a royal diadem, The dark stone pieces are 
garnets. The center of the diadem is composed of a 
knot with snakes’ heads and two pendants; the sides, 


of flowers with garnet blossoms and green paste leaves. 


THE GARDENER OF SOULS 


JOSEPH AUSLANDER 


Who is the master teacher? He 
Who from despair and fear sets free 
The restless, sullen soul of youth 

To range the harsh terrain of truth, 
And from the blind abyss of folly, 
The blackest pits of melancholy 

To climb, to fall, to cling, to grope 
Up the grim Everest of hope 

Until above himself he stands, 

A new strength in his bleeding hands, 
And knows that by his faith he won 
The shining summits of the sun. 


Who is the master teacher? He 
Who shows that to be truly free 

No pain can be too much, no price 
In discipline and sacrifice 

Too great; that freedom is a pledge, 
A promise and a privilege, 

A glory earned, a grace to cherish, 
Or, lightly held, as lightly perish. 
He is the teacher who gives vision, 
And courage to outface derision; 
Who in an angry time can teach 

A tolerance in thought and speech 
Which stones may strike, but never reach. 


He is the plowman who plows deep 
The stubborn soil where passions sleep, 
Each one for good or ill a seed, 

And plucks the nettle and the weed, 
Laboring hour upon hour 

To bring the best in men to flower, 
And finds in labor for the Lord 

His recompense and his reward, 
Toiling as his great Teacher toils, 

Who is the Gardener of Souls. 


O YOU WANT A JOB 


RUTH G. BOYNTON 





¥ OU ARE in your last year of teacher training and will be seeking your first 
position. Or you have been teaching five years in the same school and wish to 
broaden your horizons. Or, after several years of teaching, you have gone back to 
college for more training and now wish to return to the educational field at a 
new level or in a new field. So you and others want a job. 
What are you going to look for in trying to select the best position available? 
What are the schools going to look for in you? How are you going about the prac- 
tical details of seeking a position? 


WHAT YOU LOOK FOR IN THE JOB 


Although emphasis will differ from teacher to teacher and from time to time 
with the same teacher, due consideration should be given to your qualifications; the 
challenge, interest, and opportunity present in the position; congenial working rela- 
tions; similar philosophy of education; facilities and equipment; salary; security 
represented by retirement and tenure; and location. 

Competency to handle a situation is probably the prime consideration. Your 
own satisfaction in a job well done, combined with the need for maintaining a 
professional record of successful work, makes it desirable not to accept a position, 
however attractive in other respects, unless you feel able to cope with it. Be pre- 
pared for the fact that many high school positions call for the teaching of two or 
more subject fields, and that many college positions require a field of specialty 
within your broad major field. 

Technical qualifications in terms of credential (certificate) requirements are 
set by the several states for their public schools. The colleges use advanced degrees 
as their formal criterion of qualifications, usually but not always with a preference 
for the doctorate. But you, even though you hold the required degrees or certifi- 
cates, must, in the final analysis, determine whether this particular position is one 
that you could handle with credit to yourself and the school. 

In all fields of endeavor, congeniality of working relationships is extremely im- 
portant. A teacher going into a new situation has responsibility for initiating and 
maintaining harmonious activity with other members of the staff. Nevertheless, cer- 
tain persons complement one another better than others. If feasible, a visit to the 
school and community before making a final decision is desirable. 

In general, teachers prefer to work where educational attitudes are comparable 
to their own. There are values found in a variety of educational philosophies, 
but more is uswally achieved where a staff is motivated similarly, not only in class- 
room activities but also in staff and administrative relationships. Some schools 
© RUTH G. BOYNTON, a Pi Lambda Thetan, is the administrative assistant in the 
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operate as authoritarian institutions, and others, as democratic. In the world today 
more practice in democratic processes seems desirable. 

The salary offered, the buildings, equipment and supplies of the school, security 
provisions such as retirement and tenure, all stem from the money available in the 
school or state, from the laws applicable in a given jurisdiction, and from ad- 
ministrative policy. They differ from state to state and from community to com- 
munity in the same state. The teacher will do well to remember that initial ad- 
vantages, such as a high beginning salary, are not always accompanied by long- 
term advantages. Teachers will presumably seek as advantageous conditions as 
possible in these respects, but it is difficult to generalize upon standards for de- 
cision. However, it is important that the teacher know what the physical and 
financial circumstances are. Some teachers may hesitate to inquire about salaries 
and the like, but nevertheless they should feel free to do so. 

The question of where you want to look for a position has many potentials for 
professional and personal development. For example, a medium-sized or rural 
community provides an opportunity to see a school system operating as a whole and 
to be aware of its community relationships. For the person considering the possi- 
bilities of entering supervision, administration, guidance, or curriculum work, this 
is an important consideration. Other considerations in selecting the location of a 
position include the compatibility of community mores and standards, the livability 
of the community and available housing, proximity to family and friends, and, in 
some instances, proximity to institutions offering further training. 

There are several suggestions related to the considerations discussed: (1) In 
seeking variety of experience, avoid a record of constant movement; ordinarily 
plan to stay two or three years anywhere you take a position. (2) Explore your 
interest in location relatively early—you usually have fewer obligations, and you 
have an opportunity to determine where you wish to establish yourself. (3) Avoid 
taking your first position in your home town, and avoid taking any position where 
one of your friends or relatives is on the school board or is a chief administrator. 
(4) Determine as early as possible, preferably by the time you are thirty, whether 
you have interests which require additional training; this allows a number of 
years to gain the training and to become established by the time you are forty. 





WHAT THE SCHOOLS LOOK FOR IN YOU 


The schools, too, look first at your qualifications for the position. Do your formal 
degrees and certificates meet the standards they have set? Do your training, your 
hobbies, your reading, your extra-curricular activities or other work experiences 
give you the background needed to handle this particular position? In addition, 
does this background have any assets for the school that could be utilized to in- 
crease its usefulness to the pupils or the community? Few teachers realize how 
often these ‘‘plus values” are a deciding factor in the selection of a teacher for a 
position. An English teacher was offered a position in preference to other candi- 
dates because he had worked as a truck driver and in other manual capacities. The 
school that hired him had been hoping for an gpportunity to establish a program 
keyed to the needs of students going into such fields on leaving school. 

Since, in the main, most applicants for a position are competent to handle it, an 
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administrator is not only free to look for additional abilities to round out the 
strength of his faculty, but is sometimes almost forced to do so as a means of dis- 
tinguishing between two or more equally qualified teachers. For the teacher this 
means that breadth of training, interest, and experience are distinct assets, often 
bearing fruit in unexpected ways. 

You, yourself, are a major consideration to the school that is considering hiring 
you. The harmony with which you will adapt yourself to the school and com- 
munity, your promptness and reliability, your neatness and grooming, your will- 
ingness to carry your share of the general duties of the school, your health and 
energy—all these and other factors concern the school officers responsible for 
selecting personnel and should perforce concern you. Other factors which affect 
your selection for a position are personality or temperament, mental and emotional 
adjustment, and a good training or employment record. 

Periods of over-supply of teachers or of shortage affect your opportunities for 
placement. Such factors of competition may be general, affecting all subject fields 
and levels. However, undiscriminating publicity to the contrary, more often short- 
ages or over-supply exist only in some fields. Therefore, while in training or before 
deciding about changing positions, it is well to check on the employment situation 
in your field. Remember, too, that some specialized fields, such as the teaching of 
the deaf, seldom have as many trained teachers available as do the general areas. 


How You SEEK A POSITION 


There are essentially three avenues to a new position of your own seeking: a 
personal application, a departmental recommendation, or the recommendation of 
a placement office. In some instances there may be a combination of these. 

Basic to all of them is an available record concerning your background, training, 
and experience. That record is so important to you that every teacher is strongly 
urged to establish and keep up-to-date in some placement office a confidential file 
of letters of recommendation concerning previous training and experience. Whether 
or not you wish to use the services of a placement office, do avail yourself of their 
repository services. Each year teachers whose record has been used and available 
oniy on a word-of-mouth basis suddenly find there is no one left to speak. Some 
teachers believe that, if they themselves preserve letters of commendation written 
to them by superintendents and principals, this will suffice. There are school sys- 
tems which accept records of this type, but many do not. Therefore, do establish 
a permanent, confidential file, adding a letter each time you leave a position, or 
each time an administrator under whom you are working leaves his position, of 
every three or four years in any case. 

Personal applications and inquiries are made either in writing to the school of 
your interest or by going there in person. The favor with which personal appli- 
cations are received by schools differs in various parts of the nation ‘nd in different 
communities of the same state. Since the candidate making appli: “ion can have 
no idea where openings exist, there is a great deal of time and enugy wasted in 
applying to schools where there ,is no vacancy. If there is an op :qing, the ad- 
ministrator will usually either ask the candidate to have a placemeni office send 
his file or himself request it from the placement. office. 
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Teachers’ examinations, publicly announced by some school systems, especially 
large cities, are a specialized form of personal application. Teachers should watch 
for such announcements. 

At the college level, the personal application is a definite source of contacts. 
However, the second avenue to placement, the departmental recommendation, is 
probably the major source of positions in colleges and universities. The department 
in which an advanced degree is earned is active in seeking to place its graduates 
in other colleges, and you should avail yourself of its interest. In the past ten years, 
college placement offices have greatly expanded their services. 

Departmental recommendations sometimes occur in public school placement. 
Where school administrators know members of the college faculty, or where a 
professor or department has a special reputation for training teachers with particular 
skills, the specific recommendation of those persons may be sought by administra- 
tors. Such activity is often coordinated through or with the placement office. 

We come then to the services of the placement office as such. The office is set 
up to receive notices of vacancy from the schools and to refer the candidates regis- 
tered with the office to these known openings. Colleges engaged in teacher training 
usually have placement offices. Such offices either charge no fee or only a nominal 
clerical fee. Most college offices serve only their own students and alumni. There 
are also what might be called semi-commercial offices, sponsored by teachers’ as- 
sociations or other educationally affliated agencies. Such offices charge the teacher 
a percentage of the year’s salary, but the percentage is lower than that charged by 
the final group, the commercial offices. 

There are many things you can do to make your registration with a placement 
office most helpful in getting you the job you want and need, and failure to do 
them hampers the office in trying to assist you: 

1. See the placement officer not less than two or three times, or more if neces- 
sary, to fix your name and interests in his memory. 

2. Be specific about your interests. Mention all your interests, possibly in order 
of preference. Include not only subject fields and locations, but such personal 
factors as preferring a dry climate, or the expected baby that makes a man’s place- 
ment contingent upon adjacent hospitals. In our own office, we emphasize. that 
you are free to want anything so long as we know what it is, and, we add, so long 
as you yourself are realistic about the ease or difficulty of attaining it. 

3. If you change your mind about what you want, let your placement office 
know it. 

4. Keep all records up to date: name, address, experience record, and references. 

5. Familiarize yourself with the operating practices of your office so that you 
can utilize them most effectively. 

6. When the office notifies you of a position for which they will recommend you 
if you are i terested, be sure you understand what you are expected to do, The 
instructions .iven you will vary according to circumstances; be sure you know the 
procedure in each instance. Keep all appointments. 

So you ¥ 2nt a job? Look then to yourself, your qualifications, and your interests; 
and use the placement services available to you. 





e A pMINISTRATOR.TEACHER 
RELATIONSHIPS 


JOHN ERLE GRINNELL 





N THE WESTERN WORLD, where civilization itself is complex, it is almost a 
truism that happy and useful functioning of any group depends on the har- 
monious working relations between the managers or administrators and the mem- 
bers of the group. As obvious as this statement should appear, it is too frequently 
disregarded by administrators—and by school administrators in particular. Perhaps 
too much love of authority woos the administrator into arbitrary and dictatorial atti- 
tudes and decisions. He may even have failed to realize that he has lost rapport 
with his staff and is demanding obedience and what he calls loyalty rather than 
willing and energetic participation in a cooperative enterprise. 

A few principles concerning his relationship with his teachers as individuals are 
here offered to the administrator. To the writer they appear as pertinent for the ele- 
mentary school principal as for the college dean or the university president. Any 
man or woman aspiring to an administrative post in education should examine his 
attitudes as they relate to these principles. 

1. The administrator should have no ‘‘sacred cows.’ Too often his enthusiasm 
for some subject matter field, some innovation, or even some member of the faculty 
will result in prejudicing his objectivity in dealing with other problems or other 
faculty members. Any time a principal appears to give favored attention to any 
activity of a school, the teachers responsible for the other activities will have more 
than usual sensitivity about the administrative treatment accorded their activities. 
Complete impartiality is difficult of attainment. Like complete virtue, it is to be 
kept as a goal that moves higher and higher as one continues to approach it. At best 
it is difficult not to be influenced by personal feelings of regard or of particular 
interest in some activity, for example, in music or art or sports. A good administra- 
tor will recognize these feelings in himself and will take particular pains to avoid 
letting them influence his judgment in his decisions or in his talks to faculty groups. 

2. The administrator in the large school or the small one should be available to 
his teachers. If teachers get the idea that unnecessary hurdles are put in the way of 
brief conferences with their superior officers, they will be less inclined to give full- 
hearted support to those officers. No matter how busy an administrator may be, he 
should always reserve a part of his time for receiving teachers with problems, re- 
quests, or complaints. If the busy administrator wishes to make an impression by 
saying, through his secretary, that he simply can’t find time with the crush of affairs 
to see Miss Davis till—say, Tuesday of week after next, he will send her away with 
the conviction that details are more important to him than the people of his staff. 
It is much better for him to allocate some of the details to others and to find time 


© JOHN ERLE GRINNELL is dean of instruction at the Indiana State Teachers College, 
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for his teachers. At the least, he might step out and express his concern that he is 
not able to see her right away and suggest that at least a ten minute conference can 
be arranged within a day or two. 

It does not take the good administrator long to learn which of his teachers are 
likely to be respectful of his time and which are likely to be time wasters. His secre- 
tary can assist him in letting the teacher know how much time is available for the 
conference. Often two or three minutes will suffice, and the teacher is deeply appre- 
ciative of the administrator who trusts her to use no more time and admits her 
almost at once. Sometimes the matter is urgent. That also should influence the ad- 
ministrator to shove other things aside for the small time that is required to attend 
to the matter. As much as possible, conferences should be scheduled and teachers 
should be expected to be prompt. The scheduling of conferences, of course, will 
depend to a large extent on the number of teachers and others in the administrative 
unit. In the small school little advance scheduling by a secretary will be necessary; 
most contacts sheuld be immediate and direct. The larger the administrative unit 
the more carefully the administrator must budget his office time to permit sufficient 
time for interviews requested by the teachers. 

The most extraordinary rigmarole sometimes surrounds the making of an appoint- 
ment with an administrator. I was told recently of a college president in a small 
college who had a rule that no one should ask for an interview to take place within 
a week after the request. Others I have heard of require the teachers to fill out forms 
almost as elaborate as they would get if they were applying for a civil service job. 
Among other items to be supplied on such forms are subject of the interviews, esti- 
mated time needed, and whether or not proper channels have been followed. Even 
requiring that the teacher state the reason for wanting the interview is highly ques- 
tionable. It appears that it should be assumed that in the teacher's mind the matter 
is of sufficient importance to warrant a conference with her superior officer. 

3. Although nothing is more difficult for the harried administrator than to say 
“no,” he must learn not to make promises which he cannot keep. Sometimes the 
“no” can be qualified with a promise for the future, next term or next year. If he 
says he will do something, he should do it promptly. Any administrator who has to 
be reminded two or three times of something he has promised to do, cannot keep the 
respect of his teachers: Teachers, on the other hand, should have means of knowing 
what requests are reasonable. It is as unjust of them to ask for special concessions or 
privileges as it is for the administrator to refuse equal treatment. Vague promises 
can only cause trouble. They build up false hopes and eventually produce a deep- 
seated sense of mistrust among the teachers. 

4. One of the best tests of administrative skill is to be able to listen well. I have 
known administrators who interviewed prospective teachers by talking 90 per 
cent of the time themselves. The same administrator is likely to be so infatuated with 
the sound of his voice and the ripeness of his experience that he will “hear” a 
teacher's problems by telling her at length about his experience with all kinds of 
problems. Some of those who can keep quiet and let the teacher talk have another 
weakness. They can’t listen attentively and sympathetically. Their minds wander to 
other interviews, other problems, even to last night's bowling or the state political 
picture. As might be expected, the teacher soon learns that she must take extraor- 
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dinary means of commanding the attention of such administrators. 

_ 5. If a tendency to talk instead of to listen is a common administrative fault, so is 
general disregard for time. Conferences are prolonged needlessly while other 
equally busy members of the staff are waiting ten, fifteen, thirty minutes past the 
time appointed for their conference. The conferee should respect the administrator's 
time and that of the person waiting outside. There is little excuse for dragging out 
any interview during business hours beyond the time required to settle the problem 
at issue and to exchange the amenities of friends and co-workers. Long social visit- 
ing should be indulged only when no other duty is pressing. This is not to be in- 
terpreted as discounting in any degree the importance of friendly and informal 
relationships between administrators and teachers. The best working environment is 
a product of such relationships. Administrators, no doubt, sincerely believe they are 
being gracious when they permit or cause a ten-minute conference to take an hour, 
absorbing the time allotted by a conscientious secretary to somebody else. If this 
practice is continued, it can only result in loss of good working relationships between 
the administrator and his staff. 

6. Closely akin to this is the need for the administrator to go to appointments on 
time if they are in other parts of the school and to be in his office at the time ap- 
pointed for a meeting there. Being late can never be considered a virtue, not even a 
social one, in the public schools. Pupils and teachers are expected to adhere to time 
schedules made for the smooth functioning of the educational process. It is no more 
important for teachers or pupils to be in their classrooms at the opening bell than it 
is for a principal or superintendent to be at a faculty meeting at the exact time 
announced for the meeting. Or, if the principal has said to Miss Jones, “I'll see you 
in my office at 8:15 in the morning,’ and doesn’t get there until 8:35, five minutes 
after she was due in her classroom, he cannot expect her to gain respect for him. 
Teachers, too, are guilty. If they drag in to a conference twenty minutes after the 
appointed time, they should expect to have to come again another day. The schedule 
of a busy office cannot be scrambled to meet the dilatory convenience of people not 
accustomed to keeping their appointments. 

7. In all human relations the problem of winning and expressing approval is 
loaded with potential for good or bad. The timely and appropriate expression of 
approval for service well performed and the special note of commendation or con- 
gratulation for the honor earned or the high office won are evidences of the close 
interest with which the sympathetic administrator follows the activities of his staff. 
~ The warmth from such a commendation at the proper time will often linger in the 
memory of a teacher for years. Everyone wants to be appreciated; to be appreciated 
by one’s official superior heightens one’s sense of security and increases desire to do 
one’s best. Flattery, however, is as destructive as jealousy or indifference. Usually the 
recipient knows the difference between earned approval and unearned praise. Teach- 
efs are particularly resentful of public praise of someone whose only distinction is 
that he is the present white-haired boy of the administrator. If the administrator 
maintains a strictly impartial attitude toward the achievements of his staff and if he 
makes special efforts to understand every aspect of his program, he is likely to be 
richly rewarded in the rapport he enjoys with the staff. 

Group relations of the administrator and the staff present a number of construc- 
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tive possibilities or pitfalls. Let us examine briefly a few of them. The most im- 
portant of all, it seems to me, is that the administrator learn to utilize the best abili- 
ties of his staff. No matter how sapient a school head is, he makes a serious error if 
he supposes that- he knows more than anybody in his school about every phase of 
administration or policy. The ‘‘papa will take care of everything” theory of ad- 
ministration not only kills the administrator but is lethal to initiative in his staff. 
On the other hand, the wise administrator studies the specialties, the training, the 
experience, and the leadership qualifications of his staff. Using each where he fits 
best, he builds a school organization capable of shaping wise policy and carrying 
it out with a minimum of friction. Moreover, with teacher participation in policy 
making and the details of administration, the top level executive has more time for 
public and staff relations. 

Allied to this principle is one of great importance. If responsibility is delegated, 
authority should go with it. Much too often committee chairmen or directors of 
various school activities are told to go ahead—to make decisions or arrangements— 
only to have their actions abrogated wholesale by the administrator who delegated 
the responsibility. No better way of developing leadership in a school system can be 
found than through causing capable subordinates to assume responsibility and 
authority. Of course, the administrator must reserve channels for review of impor- 
tant decisions. Though he delegates, he must assume final responsibility. Occasional 
exercise of this final veto will be understood to be necessary if the administrator and 
his staff have considered carefully in advance the hierarchy of authority and re- 
sponsibility. Morale need not be weakened. Indeed, it should be strengthened if 
the executive reviews frankly with the teacher or committee the circumstances in- 
volved in the altered decision. On the other hand, consistent failure by an adminis- 
trator to support the decisions of his directors or committees, arbitrary overruling of 
them, or simply denying them the authority to carry out policy they are given re- 
sponsibility for, can do more harm to faculty morale than anything else. 

Worth serious thought, too, is the whole matter of the conduct of meetings. In a 
large measure the executive advertises his strength or his weakness in the way he 
handles faculty or committee meetings. If he appreciates the sacrifice everybody is 
making by giving valuable time to the meeting, he will show it by conducting the 
meeting without serious waste of time. Tactfully, he will keep others on the subject 
and will not prolong needlessly discussion of issues under consideration. He will not 
attempt to dominate the meetings, will show receptivity to ideas and permit their 
elaboration, and will not be displeased with honest opposition to his own ideas. 
Moreover, he will devise ways of neutralizing the chronic objectors and of checking 
the ubiquitous time wasters. 

All in all, there is little difference between the administrator and the teachers. 
Next year the teacher may be an administrator. Each should learn to respect the 
points of view and responsibilities of the other. The teacher becomes the administra- 
tor because of evidences of good judgment, initiative, and skill in working with 
people. For exercise of the same qualities the administrator grows in stature and is 
promoted to a higher post. It sounds very simple, and yet it is complex and fascinat- 
ing, as are all human relations. 











EACHERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


T. D. MARTIN 


| see the first half of the nineteenth century, there were comparatively few 
teachers’ organizations in the United States, but since that time they have 
multiplied rapidly. The Education Directory, published annually by the United 
States Office of Education, lists about 500 national and regional associations and 
more than a hundred state organizations. Local associations have become so nu- 
merous that no effort has been made to include them in this directory or even to count 
them. More than 3600 are affiliated with the National Education Association. 

Local teachers’ associations are the oldest and most varied in character, as well 
as the most numerous. They exist in practically every city and in many rural dis- 
tricts. The ultimate objectives of these local groups, as of practically all teachers’ 
associations, may be said to be the elevation of the standards of the teaching profes- 
sion, the advancement of the welfare of teachers, and the promotion of the cause of 
education. Some local associations operate as pure democracies with all members en- 
titled to attend and participate in the meetings of the organization. Others have a 
representative democracy with a board of delegates made up of official representa- 
tives from different groups. The activities of these associations cover a wide field, 
frequently including professional improvement, teacher welfare, research, inter- 
pretation of the schools, community service, and recreation. 

In most of the states, local associations serve as units of the state organization 
and therefore play a dual role, functioning in the solution of local problems and 
serving as the medium through which the teachers of the group participate in the 
broader programs of the state and national associations. The committees of local 
units frequently parallel those of the state and national associations and cooperate 
with these in the assembling of information and in the dissemination of facts. 

The first state teachers’ associations were organized in 1845 in Rhode Island, New 
York, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. By 1856 seventeen state associations had been 
formed. During the next ten years five more were organized, and before the end of 
the century practically every state had its own teachers’ association. Prior to 1900, 
membership in these organizations was comparatively small. It grew from 65,993 
(less than 14 percent of the teachers employed in the nation) in 1907 to 856,502 
(or 89 percent) in 1950. 

Prior to the modernization movement, which began about 1910, most state asso- 
ciations held an annual state convention for their membership, but distance, cost, 
and lack of auditorium facilities prevented many members from attending. Many 
of the states have now set up sectional convention districts covering an area large 
enough to bring together an inspiring group and yet small enough to include all 
members. The programs of these conventions vary from talks on subjects of nation- 


© T. D. MARTIN, a member of the National Education Association Headquarters Staff 
since 1925, is the director of the Division of Membership of that organization. He is 
author of Ethics in the Teaching Profession. 
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wide interest to highly specialized round-table conferences. 

The activities of state associations vary considerably. They usually include con- 
ventions, publications, legislation, research, field service, public relations, teacher 
welfare, reading circles, library and magazine service, national cooperation, and 
membership recruiting. Members of state associations, as in local associations, are 
usually divided into groups according to subject matter taught or position in the school 
system. Each of these departments conducts programs according to its special interests. 

Forty-seven of the state associations now publish a journal or magazine which 
contains news of the association’s activities and articles of general professional in- 
terest. Several publish supplementary legislative bulletins, research reports, and 
public relations pamphlets. The legislative work of state associations has become 
increasingly significant and is one of the most important means by which educa- 
tional conditions have been improved in the different states. 

The outstanding feature of the reorganization movement in state teachers’ asso- 
ciations was the provision for a full-time executive secretary and a salaried staff. 
California employed the first full-time secretary in 1909. Six states followed its 
example during the next decade, and at the present time all forty-eight states and 
Hawaii have full-time executive secretaries and staffs of from two to thirty-two 
employees. More than half of the state associations own their office buildings. Dues 
range from $1.00 to one-half of one percent of the annual salary. The unified dues 
plan, by which dues are collected by the local associations for local, state, and na- 
tional associations, is growing in favor. 

The National Education Association of the United States, organized in 1857, 
has become the largest professional organization in the world. For sixty years the 
membership of the association ranged from the original 43 charter members to 
10,000, depending largely on the location of the convention and the vision and 
vigor of the president. In 1917 it was 8,466 and last year it was 453,797. The phe- 
nomenal growth in membership since 1917 has been due to numerous factors: a 
growing professional spirit among teachers, the expanded program of services which 
the association has developed, and aggressive enrollment campaigns which have 
stressed the importance of education and emphasized the need for organized action 
by teachers through their professional organizations. 

While the National Education Association was intended from the beginning to 
be a democratic professional organization corresponding to the American Medical 
Association and the American Bar Association, it actually did not achieve this charac- 
ter until 1920. During the first sixty years of its existence the membership of the 
association consisted primarily of the aristocracy of the profession since, except for 
local teachers living in or near the city where the convention was held, only leaders 
could afford to attend. 

In 1920 the association found reorganization necessary and adopted a plan by 
which state and local associations became affiliated units. These elect delegates to a 
Representative Assembly, which meets annually and determines the policies of the 
association. The official setup of the association includes, in addition to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, a president and twelve vice-presidents, elected annually by the 
Representative Assembly for a term of one year; a board of directors consisting of a 
member from each state and territory, one-third of the group being elected each 
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year for a term of three years; an executive committee; a board of trustees; sixty-nine 
standing committees, commissions, couhcils, and departments; and a headquarters 
staff of more than 400 employees. 

The departments, of which there are thirty-one, conduct their own activities, fix 
their own dues, and issue their own publications. Through these departments, 
leaders in special fields cooperate in solving their common problems, grow in the 
experience of leadership, and cooperate in expanding the services of the “parent 
association.” 

The expanded program of the association, begun in 1917, has included cam- 
paigns to improve educational techniques and to raise the professional standards of 
teachers, as well as campaigns for increased salaries, tenure, retirement allowances, 
improved working conditions, and higher social recognition of the vocation of 
teaching; supplying the public with correct educational information; showing the 
need of more money to support public education; and securing desired educational 
legislation. 

In 1921 the association began to publish a monthly magazine which goes to 
every member and which serves both as a house organ and as a means for stimu- 
lating professional growth. A research program was inaugurated in 1922 which en- 
ables the association to assemble up-to-date information needed for the solution of 
many of the problems with which the profession is constantly confronted. About 
this same time a public relations program was undertaken, designed to interpret the 
work of the schools to the public and to develop a public opinion which not only 
favors but demands good schools. 

The American Federation of Teachers consists of 20 state federations of 
teachers’ unions and 375 local unions. The first teachers’ unions were organized in 
1902 at San Antonio, Texas, and Chicago, Illinois. In 1916 delegates from 8 
locals organized the American Federation of Teachers, which became affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. At this time the total membership in these 8 
locals was 2800. By 1920 the membership of the federation had grown to 12,000 
but by 1926 it had declined to 3000. In 1950 the membership was approximately 
50,000. The size of the membership has varied, depending somewhat on general 
economic conditions and their influence on school budgets. Locals have been or- 
ganized in forty states, especially in large cities and other industrial centers. The 
membership consists primarily of classroom teachers since superintendents and other 
administrative and supervisory officers may join only by special action. 

The program of the American Federation of Teachers stresses ‘Democracy in 
Education and Education for Democracy.”’ It emphasizes the social and economic 
welfare of teachers and advocates adequate salaries and pensions, smaller teacher 
load, effective tenure regulations, sabbatical leave, and academic freedom. It also 
advocates improved professional standards, modern curriculums and methods, as 
well as federal aid for education and abolition of war. The magazine, The Ameri- 
can Teacher, was founded in 1912 by a group of teachers in New York City and 
became the official organ of the federation in 1918. 

The advisability of teachers becoming affiliated with labor has been widely dis- 
cussed both within and outside the profession. The arguments usually offered in 
favor of their affiliation include the point of view that alliance with organized labor 
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strengthens the position of the teachers and that teachers, as American citizens, have 
a right to join such organizations as they wish. Those who are opposed to teachers 
joining unions argue that education is a public service and that, since teachers are 
public employees, they should not ally themselves officially with any particular social 
or economic group; that they can accomplish their objectives equally well by de- 
“veloping their own professional organizations; and that by so doing they will con- 
tribute more effectively to the development of teaching as a real profession. 

The problem of teacher strikes has been one with which the federation has 
constantly struggled. Officials of the American Federation of Labor have allowed 
teachers’ unions exemption from the use of this normal technique of organized la- 
bor; at the 1947 Convention of the American Federation of Teachers the official, 
thirty-year, no-strike policy of the federation was reaffirmed. 

The American Teachers Association was founded under the name of the National 
Association of Teachers in Colored Schools in 1903. It is incorporated under the 
laws of the District of Columbia, and its name was changed to the American 
Teachers Association in 1937. Fourteen state associations of colored teachers in the 
Middle Atlantic and Southern States are affiliated with it. Its membership is ap- 
proximately 12,000. The American Teachers Association Bulletin, issued quarterly, 
serves as its official organ. 

The World Federation of Education Associations was organized in San Francisco 
in 1923 at a conference called by leaders of the National Education Association. 
Prior to World War II it held biennial world-wide conventions, with regional con- 
ferences in the intervening years. During World War II it was not able to hold its 
usual conventions and conferences, and since that time it has been inactive. 

In August of 1946 the National Education Association of the United States of 
America arranged a conference at Endicott, New York, to which the national edu- 
cational organizations of the various nations of the world were invited to send 
delegates. Fifty-six delegates from thirty-eight national educational associations 
representing twenty-eight different countries attended the conference. Numerous 
plans for the development of a world educational organization were given careful 
consideration, and out of this conference grew the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession. The chief purposes of this organization are to mobilize the 
teachers of the world for a continuing battle against the dangers to freedom and 
peace, to establish an effective world educational organization to solidify the gains 
made in the teaching profession during the past quarter of a century, and to improve 
existing standards. The WOTP consists of its members, a Delegate Assembly, an 
Executive Committee, and a Secretariat. The Delegate Assembly meets annually and 
consists of accredited delegates from national, international, and affiliated members. 
Its main duties are to determine the program and policy of WOTP and give effect 
to its budget. Since 1947, meetings of the assembly have been held at Glasgow, 
London, Berne, and Ottawa. 

Teachers’ organizations offer an excellent opportunity for individual members of 
the profession to make themselves felt; to grow in service through personal partici- 
pation; and to increase, through organized action, the power and prestige of the 
teaching profession. 











b UTURE TEACHERS 
OF AMERICA 


WILDA FREEBERN FAUST 


H™ is a story which tells how an idea brought about an investment in youth 
and how that investment is now paying rich dividends to the organized teach- 
ing profession. 

“We must make our influence for good count,” said the tall man, with the light 
of conviction in his face. Then he added, ‘The making of a teacher is a spiritual 
process, a long growth of the finer feelings. The qualities of character which make 
for strong and wise leadership are developed early. It is, therefore, important for 
young people who expect to be teachers to lay the best possible foundation early in 
their lives. 

“Tt would be a fine thing,” he continued, “if the students in each high school and 
college who look forward to teaching as a career would get together, in informal 
groups with some of their best teachers, to consider common aims. Indeed, it would 
be a privilege for any teacher to give encouragement and guidance to these young 
people. Such groups might be organized under the name ‘Future Teachers of 
America.’ The teachings of Horace Mann would be their inspiration. These groups 
ought to be jointly fostered and sponsored by the National Education Association 
and the state education associations.” 

The man was Joy Elmer Morgan, the editor of the magazine then known as The 
Journal of the National Education Association. The year was 1935, and he was 
speaking to members of the NEA publications staff. 

In that little group were two people who have since given great service to FTA: 
Ethel Blake, who served as national FTA secretary until her retirement in 1937, 
and Mildred Sandison (she has since added Fenner to her name), now the manag- 
ing editor of the NEA Journal. During the summer of 1935, while Mrs. Fennet 
was lecturing on professional associations at the University of Wyoming in Laramie, 
she spoke of Dr. Morgan’s dream. A group of school people became very much 
interested, and as a result, the Horace Mann Club in the Laramie High School, 
which has the enviable distinction of being the first FTA group to be chartered by 
the NEA, was established 'on April 20, 1936, under the sponsorship of Bernice 
Clifton. It was this club that designed the FTA pin and the emblem now used on 
all FTA publications. 

Meanwhile, in the Walterboro High School, South Carolina, Ruth Thomas, a 
social science teacher, had become interested in a similar project, and by October, 
1935, had an enthusiastic local club called the Future Teachers of America. The 


© WILDA FREEBERN FAUST is the national secretary of the Future Teachers of 
America. Before her affiliation with the National Education Association headquarters 
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aims of this group, quite similar to those finally adopted by the NEA, were: 


(1) To help pupils who expect to become teachers to choose the high school subjects that will 
best further their career. 

(2) To survey the curriculum of the colleges to find the one best suited to train them for their 
profession. 

(3) To survey the field of teaching to guide the pupils in specializing. 

(4) To study some of the common problems of the schoolroom in order that these pupils may 
become familiar with classroom management and instruction. 

(5) To read stories of successful teachers. 

(6). To act as a student reserve for substitute teaching when called on. 


In January, 1936, a new leaflet entitled ‘Shall I Become a Teacher?” was re- 
printed in The Journal of the National Education Association. This leaflet contained 
Dr. Morgan’s suggestion that Future Teachers of America Clubs be organized 
throughout the nation. Imagine the thrill and the excitement felt by both Ruth 
Thomas and the students in the Walterboro High School when they saw this recom- 
mendation from the NEA and began to realize the pioneering significance of their 
local FTA Club! They wrote to the NEA and received national publicity and ac- 
claim. 

From other areas came information about somewhat similar activities; and, by 
1937, the FTA idea was officially recognized when the report of the Horace Mann 
Centennial Committee, adopted by the Representative Assembly of the Natonal Edu- 
cation Association at Detroit, contained this recommendation: “. . . that as a con- 
tinuation of Horace Mann’s work in the selection and preparation of teachers, there 
be established in each community ‘Future Teachers of America’ groups which will 
seek to interest the most promising young people in teaching as a career.’’ The ap- 
pointment of a national committee soon followed, and an idea—just a simple, 
effective idea—had become a national movement; FTA high school clubs and col- 
lege and university chapters began to spring up over the nation. Today, fifteen years 
after Joy Elmer Morgan dreamed aloud, there are FTA programs developing in the 
forty-eight states, Hawaii, the Panama Canal Zone, and Puerto Rico. 

The Tenth FTA Yearbook, 1950 tells a story of amazing growth. There are now 
381 college and university chapters, through which more than 22,000 students hold 
membership in their state education association and in the National Education As- 
sociation. Since the beginning of the program, more than 57,000 college students 
have been influenced by membership in FTA. In addition, there are approximately 
850 active high school clubs with a total membership of over 18,000. 

In thirty-two states, professional consultants and committees appointed by the 
state education associations are fostering and guiding the FTA program. In sixteen 
of these, state FTA associations, patterned after the state education association and 
working cooperatively with it, are providing the students with truly professional 
leadership-followship experiences. Twelve of the state education associations have 
now become so thoroughly convinced of the value of the FTA movement to the or- 
ganized teaching profession that they have gladly assumed the responsibility for the 
unified collection of state and national FTA membership fees. 

What do the young people think ahout FTA? Let us look at a few of their letters 
and printed articles. From Arkansas, which was named National Banner State in 
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. this morning I had two letters, one telling me that the Arkansas Education Association 
Committee, of which I am a member, is meeting tomorrow and the other that the Arkansas State 
FTA officers, of which I am vice-president, are meeting Monday to plan next year’s activities, I 
tell you this because it’s wonderful to feel that I, a college student, have a part in planning the 
work of my chosen profession. You can see that I'm really going to use the highly professional 
leadership training FTA is giving me. 


In Fairfield, Connecticut, the FTA club in the Roger Ludlowe High School has 
developed a student-teaching project. The Connecticut Teacher reports that Betty 
Wortham, after “a try-it-out’’ experience as a student teacher, said: “Now I’m sure 
I want to be a teacher!”’ 

Betty Garrett, a student at. Alabama College, Montevallo, and president of the 
Alabama State FTA Division, attended the NEA Institute of Organization Leader- 
ship at American University, Washington, D.C., during the summer of 1950. She 
writes: 


I've tried . . . and I've tried . . . and I've tried, but words just won’t express my appreciation 
for all that the NEA and the Alabama Education Association have done for me in permitting me 
to attend the NEA Institute of Organization Leadership this summer. I’ve learned, really learned, 
for the first time how important education is in our chaotic world of today. The part our profes- 
sion plays in establishing and maintaining peace and security is, in my opinion, the most important 
part of our task. United, teachers can set high standards that will be lived up to in later years; 
they can improve school systems; they can improve the quality and quantity of teachers. 


The Institute has greatly aided me in understanding organization set-up. I have become familiar 
with the great work and the structure of our national, state, and local education associations. I have 
become more confident that I can be of help to others who wish to enter the teaching field. More- 
over, I have gained poise and a self-confidence when speaking before a group that will greatly aid 
me in my work as State FTA President. 

Thanks are offered for giving me the privilege of meeting Negro leaders. I honestly feel dif- 
ferently toward our racial situation here in Alabama. I am looking forward eagerly to a meeting 
with the FTA President from Tuskegee Institute soon. I feel that we can understand each other 
better now. I personally feel that NEA efforts in bringing FTA’ers to the Institute were not in vain, 
just for this one thing. 

You have my gratitude for FTA, and you have my pledge to do my ‘“‘dead-level best’ here at 


home for FTA, AEA, and the NEA. 


What do the sponsors think of their investment in FTA and the opportunities it 
offers youth? According to Mrs. Aida Vergne, the sponsor of the chapter at the 
University of Puerto Rico: 

. . it is one of the most challenging professional activities of my life. Our FTA group is really 
grand! There is great hope for a better teaching profession if young people like these continue to 
enter our lines. What a great responsibility we feel when we think that the future of the nation 
depends to a great extent on the quality of its teachers! This is why FTA is so important and why 
we should work so hard to make it stronger every da) 


Truly, Future Teachers of America is a saga of the birth and development of an 
idea. Somebody has said, “Ideas are wonderful things, but they'll only work if you 
do.” Today, those who have worked on the FTA idea—and there are many—feel 
confident that Future Teachers of America ,is destined to be one of the greatest 
educational movements since the days of Horace Mann. 
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SEGAL ASPECTS OF THE 
TEACHING PROFESSION 


ELLOEEN D. OUGHTERSON 


N THE TEACHING profession, as in any other, the awareness of the average prac- 

titioner of his legal responsibilities, obligations, privileges, and status is vague 
indeed. As a tyro, the teacher's first experiences are with statutory regulations of his 
qualifications for certification and admission to the profession; non-compliance 
therewith may void any contract which may be tendered, or preclude payment of 
salary even when services have been rendered. However, once the applicant is found 
to possess the statutory requirements as to post-high school education, citizenship, 
oath of allegiance; age, and health, the power of the authorities to exercise discretion 
is exhausted, and the mandatory issuance of the certificate may be compelled by 
appropriate proceedings. The employing body has the right also to consider personal . 
habits and appearance, prejudices and partisanships, and experience. One court, how- 
ever, recently ruled that the local board of public instruction was not justified in ex- 
tending to requirements of moral or educational merit those of celibacy or poverty, 
and required appointment of qualified persons nominated by the district trustees. 
The school authorities have the power, as a matter of public policy, to require a 
physical examination to determine whether the applicant is afflicted with a com- 
municable disease or is incapable of discharging his duties. Requiring an oath is not 
unusual, but in times of national crisis, it may become complete interference with the 
civil liberties of the applicant or the teacher, and extend to activities which are 
currently under public disapprobation. In general, the courts tend to sustain, by the 
school authorities, the enforcement of these requirements, even for persons of ad- 
mitted innocence, for the best protection of the peace and safety of the state. 

The eligibility of the teacher established, he must enter into a contractual rela- 
tionship with an employing board representing the governmental unit. Many com- 
munities or areas do not use formal contracts, but the obligations of both parties are 
fixed and enforceable if the elements of capacity, consideration, term, offer and 
acceptance, and duties, are present; even an agreement, incomplete at first, may 
become a binding contract if there is performance by either or both parties, and the 
unsettled parts may be established under usage or legal rules of recovery and en- 
forcement. The contract may thus be oral (in the absence of statutory provisions to 
the contrary) or a short notice that an appointment has been made (which may or 
may not be acknowledged by the teacher) or a full legalistic document containing 
premises of each party before execution and sealing. If statutes regulating con- 
tents and form. exist, however, they are mandatory upon both the teacher and the 
board, and a contract not made in conformance thereto is unenforceable, both par- 
ties being presumed to know the law. 


© ELLOEEN OUGHTERSON, a Pi Lambda Thetan and formerly a high school teacher 
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of Moot, Sprague, Marcy, and Gulick of Buffalo, New York. 
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The teacher, under the contract, is an employee, not an officer, though employed in 
a public capacity, and is thus subject to the ordinary obligations and protected as to 
status, where civil service or political officers are not. The contract may be used by 
the school authorities for other purposes, too: to set forth routine duties; to inform 
the teacher of rules and regulations on absences, extra-curricular duties, self- 
improvement, resignation, and salary schedule; to advise on conduct and habits; 
to instruct on applicable state laws; to provide for termination on notice or certain 
contingencies, such as marriage; to remind the teacher of moral and ethical responsi- 
bilities; or to provide for liquidated damages on breach of the contract. 

The usual term of a teaching contract is one school year, but it may be for a 
greater period or for an unexpired year, although month-to-month terms are not 
usually enforceable. The general rule is that, unless forbidden by statute, the school 
board may contract for a period extending beyond its own term, in good faith, 
without fraud or collusion or intent to circumvent the work of the succeeding board. 
A future agreement to be performed wholly outside its term is not enforceable. 

Though one of the most important elements of the contract is compensation, most 
jurisdictions now provide by statute or by custom for standardized payment, setting 
up classification in schedules, with automatic advances for a specified period, and 
merit increments for participation in extra-curricular activities or in self-improve- 
ment. Reductions in salary may be made in a limited manner, provided they are not 
discriminatory against the individual or category, and are for the reasonable purpose 
of meeting community finances. Acceptance by the teacher of the situation does not 
validate an unlawful reduction, and action may be had to recover the balance due. 
The board may also provide for decreasing schedules, as punishment for failure to 
meet requirements of study, or for transferring a teacher from one department to 
another for the best interests of the educational system. 

Tenure has, in a large measure, superseded the contractual system, which is now 
used mainly for the probationary term. Its primary aim is to obtain a better educa- 
tion for the children of the state, though its secondary purposes provide security 
for the teacher in his attained status. Under this policy, the teacher cannot be pro- 
tected against abolition of the position or against reduction in the teaching staff; 
nor does he have special immunity to retain employment regardless of merit. Most 
of the statutes provide for a probationary period of three years, more or less, entered 
into under a contract which must be definite, since tenure laws are interpreted 
strictly by the courts as a derogation of the common law right of contracts, and loss 
of status may result from such a failure. Regular employment, even as a substitute 
teacher, for the required period has been held sufficient to give permanency, but 
years of service without classification prior to the enactment of a tenure law will not 
be counted. Since permanent teachers on an increasing salary scale are uneconomical, 
many appointive boards evade the principles of the law by dismissal at the end of 
the probationary period or by requiring the teacher to resign, on the assurance of 
reemployment on a limited contract. Decisions vary as to the validity of such evasion 
as a defeat of the accrual of benefits, some courts holding that the intent of both 
parties to accomplish their purpose governs. Others hold that, where no intention 
of permanently terminating the employment exists, the subsequent rehiring pre- 
serves the tenure. 
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Once permanent status is achieved, dismissal may be only for cause, which, as 
set forth in the several statutes, is specific and exclusive of any others, and appeal 
may be had from the decisions of the deliberating body within the educational 
system of the state and to the courts. The burden of proof as to proper and just 
cause of removal, under either tenure or contract, rests on the board, notice to the 
teacher to show cause why he should not be dismissed being void; the decision must 
contain specific findings of fact instead of a general statement of guilty as charged. 
The teacher is bound, however, to reasonable promptness in seeking mandamus or 
other relief in protesting salary differences or removal, since the interests of the 
public are prejudiced by his laches in bringing action. In most cases of wrongful 
discharge, the teacher need not seek or accept other employment of different or in- 
ferior kind to mitigate damages, though he must use reasonable diligence to secure 
like employment in the same area. 

Along with the extension of the tenure system, every state and many local areas 
have developed plans for the retiring teacher. The financial structure and the lib- 
erality of benefits vary greatly, but most are based on joint contributions, considered 
on actuarial science. This pension legislation has been interpreted by the courts as 
a contract which, under the federal Constitution, may not be impaired by subsequent 
legislation without the consent of the teacher. 

In addition to the rights and responsibilities raised through the establishment of 
the contractual status of the teacher, problems in the field of tort liability arise as 
special incidents to the profession. Legislation and judicial pronouncements have 
set forth certain general theories which may serve as guide posts to the teacher in 
establishing liability or defenses thereto. Under the workmen’s compensation laws, 
for example, the teacher's status as an employee, not a public officer, brings him 
within its purview. While injuries sustained in the course of his duties are com- 
pensable, it has been held that even though the teacher works at home preparatory 
and connected to his activities in the school room, he may not recover for injuries 
sustained while traveling from his home. 

It is a general rule that, in the absence of statutory liability, school boards, dis- 
tricts, or authorities are not liable in tort for injuries or damage to the pupil, the 
teacher, or other employee, or even the invited or casual visitor, caused by negli- 
gence in the performance of governmental functions. This immunity, however, does 
not extend to their agents or employees who are liable for their torts to the same 
extent as private persons. Attributes peculiar to public education—such as the legal 
infancy of the major part of the school population (and consequent lessened con- 
tributory negligence), the equipment and condition of the plant, and the wide- 
spread responsibilities of teachers for the activities of children—combine to bring 
about countless situations when the teacher’s nonfeasance or misfeasance make him 
personally liable. Negligence may arise in the driving of a car of players to a game, 
in the supervision of hallways and recess periods, in the safeguarding of children in 
fire drills, and in the teaching of a chemical formula; negligence may be failure to 
act as well as carelessness. 

Enabling legislation enlarging the tort liability of the sovereign and its subdi- 
visions may be extended to requiring insurance protecting the injured party and in- 
demnifying the teacher or agent insofar as he was within the scope of his employ- 
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ment. To escape unindemnified personal liability, the teacher should act as a reason- 
ably prudent person and take care to define the limits of his responsibility for 
events outside the usual course of his duties. He should examine the activities for 
which he is responsible in order to eliminate all possible hazards, he should provide 
a maximum of supervision and attention at all times, and he should train himself 
to react to emergencies without delay. 

In the normal routine of teaching, disciplinary problems often arise which have 
brought further problems in tort or in criminal liability. It is an ancient rule of the 
common law, now even enacted into the statute books of a few states, that the 
teacher is privileged to apply such force and impose such confinement upon his 
students as is reasonable to secure observation of the discipline necessary for their 
education and training. Parents, in fulfilling their duties toward their child, place 
him in custody of the teacher who thus becomes én loco parentis with power and 
duty of restraint and correction, without becoming subject to civil or criminal suit 
for assault and battery or false imprisonment. Punishment, suspension, or expulsion 
may be extended to activities outside school—as failure to do assigned homework, 
conduct dangerous to others, and immorality or censurable behavior—if the acts 
have a direct and immediate tendency to injure the welfare of the school. The 
teacher must exercise judgment and discretion and be governed as to the mode and 
severity of the punishment by consideration of the nature of the offense, the child’s 
age and size, and other considerations; but he is not responsible for injurious 
consequences to the child’s health because of a hidden constitutional defect about 
which he could not know. In addition, the law recognizes that the offense, attitude, 
action, nature, and needs of the child, and the extent of his conduct in influencing 
others cannot be reproduced faithfully in court; thus considering the discretionary 
nature of the right to punish and the high character of the teacher’s station, the 
courts establish a presumption that any punishment inflicted is necessary, reasonable, 
and proper, and the result of correct judgment. Any chastisement springing from 
malice or anger or an improper cause and any chastisement excessive in measure or 
in instrument used, does not come within the immunity. Thus, there is always a 
question of fact for the jury to determine from all attending c:rcumstances whether 
or not the punishment comes within these restrictive exceptions. 

It is generally recognized that actions in libel will not hold either by a teacher 
or against him, on the theory that statements about school matters are qualifiedly 
privileged if made in good faith and without improper or excessive publication. 
Statements detrimental to an applicant for a teaching position, charges leading to 
dismissal of a teacher, or notations about the personality or character of a pupil for 
school records, are not, in the absence of malice, the basis for any recovery. 

In addition to these major areas, there are many other more particularized prob- 
lems which arise. Professional publications, particularly those issued by the Research 
Division of the National Education Association, often have articles on important 
current legislation and judicial decisions affecting the schools and their teachers. As 
a citizen, community leader, and member of a service profession, the teacher should 
increase his awareness of the legal problems peculiar to his profession and antici- 
pate to the best of his ability all their ramifications and possible solutions. 
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Soy ALTY OATHS 


f ques Thomas Paine lived and wrote almost two hundred years ago, his 
words still burn in the hearts of all those who have ever lived through an era 
of confusion and doubt, of uncertainty and fear, of divided opinions and torn 
emotions—“These are the times that try men’s souls.” One of the most persistent 
and threatening problems that have arisen to try the souls of teachers (and others, 
too, of course) is that of the loyalty oath, with all its implications of political and 
academic freedom, subversion, and communism. The following articles reveal the 
reactions of three individuals in the states of California, Maryland, and New York, 
where the issue has become an actuality. 


_THE SITUATION IN CALIFORNIA 


GEORGIA SACHS ADAMS 


The loyalty oath situation in California has had three chief facets: (1) the 
highly publicized controversy concerning the requirement of a loyalty oath for pro- ° 
fessors at the University of California; (2) requests for loyalty oaths from public 
school teachers, made by local community organizations because of an implied need 
for eliminating subversive teaching from the schools; and (3) recent passage of a 
law requiring all state employees, including public school teachers and professors 
at the state university, to take a loyalty oath. 

The chief issue involved in the University of California controversy was that of 
academic freedom. The professors who have been dismissed because of failure to 
comply are, in many instances, persons who have had long and highly respected 
careers at the university. They contend that any infringement may lead to still other 
violations of academic freedom. The American Association of University Professors 
and The American Psychological Association have both refused to supply replace- 
ments for the professors who have been dismissed. The President of the University 
and the Governor of California both voted against the requirement of the loyalty 
letter; in fact, the ruling was passed only by a bare majority of the Board of Regents. 
The legality of the requirement is now being submitted to the California courts. 

The stand taken by these University of California professors was given a great 
deal of publicity in local newspapers, where the editorial comment tended to be 
unsympathetic. “Letters to the Editor’ were frequently printed, condemning the 
attitude of the dissenting group. The issue of academic freedom was too subtle 
for the majority of citizens. To the ‘‘man in the street,’’ a teacher who refused to 
profess his loyalty and his nonmembership in Communist and Communist-front 
organizations was a dangerous person. The issue seems to be irreconcilable—espe- 
cially in times of widespread hysteria concerning Communist espionage and infiltra- 
tion on the one hand and, on the other hand, deep apprehension concerning the 
movement toward thought control. 


& GEORGIA SACHS ADAMS, former national chairman of public relations, Pi Lambda 
Theta, is research coordinator for the Pasadena, California, schools. Her most recent book 
is Progressive Tests in Social and Related Sciences. 
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The second facet of the problem has to do with communities in which the public 
schools have been attacked on the basis of subversive teaching as well as the other 
issues. In these communities, the request for a loyalty oath is only one aspect of a 
many-sided attack which usually also includes criticism of textbooks and supple- 
mentary materials; attacks upon visiting lecturers and consultants; and observa- 
tion of teaching, with the express purpose of identifying teachers who are doing 
subversive teaching according to the definition of the observers. 

In at least two school districts in California, the teachers have met the challenge 
of such attacks by (1) voluntarily re-signing the “Oath of Allegiance’ which they 
signed when they applied for their teaching credentials and inviting members of 
community groups to sign this same oath; (2) inviting parents and other citizens to 
observe many classroom teaching situations, and helping visiting groups to develop 
guides for such observation; and (3) conducting public opinion polls to ascertain 
the reactions of the public to the use of new teaching techniques and the inclusion 
of newer areas in the curriculum. In these communities, teachers have co-operated 
fully in the reaffirmation of loyalty. Negative reactions have been expressed by 
those who object to singling out teachers as a ‘‘suspected” group, and especially by 

_ many who feel that the definition of loyalty implied by many critics of the schools 
is one which would discourage discussion of controversial issues and critical think- 
ing concerning our evolving American institutions. They fear the indirect effects 
upon teaching of (1) the state of public mind which prompts the request for loyalty 
oaths, and (2) the “‘snoopervision” of schools by organizations which fear the 
processes involved in the “education of free men.” 

In one California school district, a local organization petitioned the Board of 
Education for 


1. An ideological investigation of curriculum, methods and personnel within the ——— School 
District, and including guest lecturers, to be directed or actively aided by patriotic organiza- 
tions. 

2. The signed reaffirmation of loyalty oaths by administrators and teachers within the —— School 


District stipulating dismissal for those who refuse to sign, and 
3. The signing or reaffirmation of loyalty oaths by all citizens engaged in active or advisory work 
for the School System. 





This same organization formulated an oath which they wished teachers to sign. 
This oath included the following significant statement: 

I do further swear (or affirm) that I have not attempted nor will I attempt to influence anyone— 

child or adult—by innuendo or by direct or indirect statements tending to create doubt or to weaken 
anyone’s faith in American institutions and the superiority of the American system of government 
over all others. 
Intelligent teachers feel that they would be doing a disservice to youth if they de- 
veloped in them the blind and thoughtless allegiance implied in this statement. 
They would tend to agree with J. B. Priestley, who said, ‘We should behave toward 
our country as women behave toward the men they love. A loving wife will do 
anything for her husband except stop criticizing and trying to improve him.” 

Teachers feel that their loyalty to America is positive rather than negative, 
thoughtful and creative rather than blind and uncritical, confident rather than fear- 
ful. Their loyalty is the loyalty of free men—to himself as a human being of 
dignity and worth; to the principle of human equality and brotherhood; to the 
process of untrammelled discussion, criticism, and group decision; to the ideal of 
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honesty, fair-mindedness, and scientific spirit in the conduct of this process; to 
the ideal of respect for and appreciation of talent, training, character, and excel- 
lence in all fields of socially useful endeavor; to the obligation and the right to 
work; to the supremacy of the common good; and to the obligation to be socially 
informed and intelligent.’ ; 

The loyalty oath situation in California has now entered a third phase. In Sep- 
tember, 1950, a state law was passed, requiring all employees of the state, cities, 
counties, and school districts to take a loyalty oath. The measure was proposed by 
Governor Warren and was passed unanimously in the Senate and with only five 
dissenting votes in the Assembly. This oath requires that, if an employee has within 
the last five years belonged to any organization that advocated the overthrow of the 
government, he list the name of such organizations. 

The California Teachers Association has issued the following statement to its 
members: 

The general loyalty oath, to be taken by all California public employees and civilian defense 
workers, applies to teachers. The Korean war has sharpened the world conflict in ideology between 
freedom and slavery to the point where the Legislature quickly and decisively acceded to Governor 
Warren’s demand for a general oath. 

This is not a teachers’ oath and arguments about its wisdom are at the moment academic. Any 
evaluation of public opinion indicates that the action is supported by a heavy majority of California 
citizens, 

The California Teachers Association has always maintained that teachers should not be singled 
out for special loyalty consideration. Any attempt by teachers to secure special considerations not 
accorded to other public employees and citizens generally, would now have very serious effects on 
public attitudes toward teachers and schools. 

The matter should be handled quickly and with enthusiasm. It then will be the task of the 
Association to see that in the application of the law no injustice be done to any member of the 


profession and that the oath be used as intended, to foster true loyalty to American institutions and 


not as an instrument of intimidation or persecution. 


During the month of October, all government jurisdictions have been busily 
engaged in carrying out the provisions of this law which apply to all employees— 
even temporary ones. To date, little difficulty has been reported. Only one employee 
of the Los Angeles County government refused to sign. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the legality of the law will be challenged in the courts. 

The American Friends Service Committee’s regional office in Pasadena has ques- 
tioned the validity of the new law and the value of any statement “signed under 
economic duress.” Their statement, in part, was as follows: “While we feel a 
responsibility for law and order under government, we seriously question any law 
which seeks to control the thinking of free men. The use of loyalty oaths indicates 
an ominous trend in our country toward a garrison state.” 

The teachers of California also feel a responsibility for law and order; they 
hasten to affirm their loyalty as reassurance to an alarmed citizenry; yet they, too, 
are deeply concerned with the trend in public opinion which fears critical thinking 
and free discussion of American institutions. In a period which must be charac- 
terized by certain restrictions and controls, the American public school must keep 
alive the ideal of individual freedom, the spirit of constructive criticism, and the 
sense of individual responsibility for social progress lest we lose sight of the values 
that we are fighting to perpetuate. 


* As defined by the Educational Policies Commission. 
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THE OATH IN MARYLAND 


H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 


In January, 1949, a committee of the Maryland legislature, headed by Mr. 
Frank B. Ober, proposed, after pointing out the dangers of communism, a new 
article to be added to the Annotated Code of Maryland. Under the title of Sedition 
and Subversive Activity, this article makes it unlawful to alter or destroy, or attempt 
to alter or destroy, the government of the United States or of the state of Maryland 
“by revolution, force, violence, or other unlawful means,” or to belong to a “‘sub- 
versive organization,” that is, to one that seeks to engage in the activities to which 
reference has just been made. All persons, including teachers, who are employed 
by the state of Maryland are required to take an oath to the effect that they do not 
belong to such an organization. 

One section of the law reads: ‘‘It shall be a felony for any person after June 1, 
1949 to become, or after September 1, 1948 to remain a member of a subversive 
organization or a foreign subversive organization knowing said organization to be 
a subversive organization or a foreign subversive organization. Any person who 
shall be convicted by a court of competent jurisdiction of violating this section 
shall be fined not more than Five Thousand Dollars ($5,000), or imprisoned for 
not more than five (5) years, or both, at the discretion of the court.” 

This law was passed by both houses of the legislature with only one dissenting 
vote. 

This fact did not deter a group of citizens from appealing to the courts. Their 
bill of complaint was argued by their lawyers before Judge Sherbow in June, 1949. 
The judge pondered over the complaint until August and then declared the law 
unconstitutional. He based his opinion largely on the vagueness of the language in 
the law, which leaves several essential words undefined, and particularly on the use 
of the term “revolution.” In this connection he remarked, “There are some who 
believe in the Socialist form of government and advocate that this country adopt 
the system of government in force in England today. To them revolution means the 
consummation of the change; it does not include force or violence.’ The judge con- 
demned the proposed measure with the statement, ‘‘It is usually after wars that such 
legislation is passed, engendered by flames of passion and strong feeling,’’ and 
added that subsequently such legislation is usually repealed. 

The Attorney General, however, felt constrained to carry the matter further. He 
took it to the Maryland Court of Appeals, which held, the following winter, that it 
had no jurisdiction since none of those who made the bill of complaint could show 
that he had been injured by the application of the new law. The majority of the 
judges assured the public that the constitutionality of the law could be decided only 
when and if someone was injured thereby. For their decision they could find plenty 
of precedents, probably appealing to many trained in the law. But to one who does 
not belong to that profession it seems very much as if they had ruled that no traffic 
light should be put up till someone was killed at the corner. 


&H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER, James M. Beall professor of French literature, 
the Johns Hopkins University, is one of the outstanding authorities in that field. He has 
been active in opposing the loyalty oath in Maryland 
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As the law had not been declared unconstitutional by the Court of Appeals, it 
went into effect. So far as I know, it has caused the dismissal from the public serv- 
ice, not of any Communists, but of two Quakers, whose conscience forbade them 
to swear. This will probably be typical of the law’s effect so long as it remains in 
force. 

There is a hope that this will not be long, for the citizens of Maryland will have 
an opportunity to reject it at the election in November.’ 

My own opinion in regard to the measure and to others of a similar nature was 
expressed on June 6 last, when I spoke at the Commencement exercises of Tulane 
University : 

In regard to teachers’ oaths, I may say that they are based on two assumptions. One is that 
teachers have more influence than parents, priests, ministers, or rabbis, doctors, lawyers, or even 
members of a Chamber of Commerce. One is a little surprised that, when legislators employ persons 
of such commanding influence, they do not pay them better salaries than they do. The other assump- 
tion is that a man who is plotting to overthrow the government will reveal his intention rather than 
swear falsely. Of cOurse what will happen will be that Communists will deny that they belong 
to the party if they think that the party requires them to do so, while the other teachers will be 
unnecessarily disturbed. What I consider more serious is making a crime out of association. For 
Hitler, it was a crime to be a Jew, or to have a Jewish wife, For the Russian Bolsheviks it is a 
crime to be a Czarist or to associate with those who believe that acquired characteristics cannot 
be inherited. For some of our legislators it is a crime to be a member of an organization declared 
by some politician to be subversive. But crime is individual, and crime is a matter of deeds, not 


of thoughts or associations. 


The law may be well-meant, but it is quite unnecessary. We are in no danger in 
Maryland from Communists. The special officer appointed to supervise the applica- 
tion of the law may not receive a large salary, but his appointment adds another 
burden to the tax-payer. The law may frighten many persons from joining any or- 
ganization of a political nature. It puts in the hands of a political appointee the 
power to increase the number of persons who will toe the line. Does the state wish 
to be served by persons who think for themselves or by those who think in ac- 
cordance with the desires of a political Commissar? 


‘The voters in November approved the Ober Law. 


THE TEACHER LOYALTY SITUATION IN NEW YORK 


E. EDMUND REUTTER, JR. 


The year 1949 brought forth more legislative action in the area of teacher loyalty 
than any previous year. Unique among the laws enacted was Chapter 360, New 
York Laws of 1949 (the Feinberg Law). This statute has received widespread pub- 
licity (no small amount of which, unfortunately, has been misleading). 

The Feinberg Law prescribes no oath. It does not specifically bar Communists 
from teaching positions. Its provisions are essentially administrative ones to imple- 
ment two distinct pieces of New York legislation passed in 1917 and 1939, re- 
&E. EDMUND REUTTER, JR., is an associate in educational administration, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Dr. Reutter is the author of The School Administrator and 
Subversive Activities, now in press. 
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spectively. Since 1917 the Education Law of New York has provided for removal 
of school personnel “‘for the utterance of any treasonable or seditious word or words 
or the doing of any treasonable or seditious act or acts.” Since 1939 the Civil Service 
Law has prohibited the public employment (and public school personnel are ex- 
plicitly mentioned) of anyone who, in oral or written words, advocates or teaches 
violent overthrow of the government or who becomes a member of any group so 
advocating. 

The Feinberg Law may be broken into three parts for analysis. First, it directs the 
Board of Regents to “adopt, promulgate, and enforce rules and regulations for the 
disqualification or removal of superintendents of schools, teachers or employees in 
the public schools in any city or school district of the state’ who are ineligible under 
the two old laws cited above. Second, the Feinberg Law directs the board, ‘‘after 
inquiry and after such notice and hearing as may be appropriate,” to make a listing 
of “subversive” organizations, membership in any of which “‘shall constitute prima 
facie evidence of disqualification for appointment to or retention in any office or 
position in the public schools of the state.’’ It should be emphasized that, according 
to the Feinberg Law, membership in a proscribed organization is to be considered 
prima facie, not conclusive, evidence of disqualification. Third, the legislature is to 
receive annual reports as to measures taken by the Regents for enforcement of the 
law. 

The Regents’ Rules for complying with the Feinberg Law direct that annually 
“school authorities shall require one or more of the officials in their employ . . . 
to submit to them in writing . . . a report on each teacher or other employee” 
indicating whether or not there is evidence that the employee has violated any of 
the statutes pertaining to teacher loyalty. An annual report is to be sent to the State 
Commissioner of Education, giving measures taken by the local board and a nu- 
merical accounting for all employees as to loyalty status. 

Concerning the list of ‘subversive’ organizations which the Regents are directed 
by the Feinberg Law to assemble (which list has not yet been compiled), the 
Regents’ Rules stipulate that when the list of subversive organizations is published, 
only those still members ten days after the issuance of the list will be guilty of 
violation. Those, however, who have been members will have to show that mem- 
bership was ‘‘terminated in good faith.” 

The rules emphasize that “‘in all cases all rights to a fair trial, representation by 
counsel and appeal or court review as provided by statute or the Constitution shall 
be scrupulously observed.” 

Soon after its passage, the Feinberg Law was challenged in the courts separately 
by a group of teachers, the Communist party, and a group of taxpayers. Two courts 
of original jurisdiction deciding on the three cases declared the law unconstitutional. 
On appeal, two appellate courts unanimously reversed the lower courts on the three 
cases and held the law to be valid. Further appeals are in progress. 

The Feinberg Law applies to public school personnel. So does the 1917 law 
cited previously. The 1939 law, however, brings into its scope teachers in all state 
educational institutions. Moreover, there has been in New York State since 1934 a 
mandated oath for teachers in ‘any school or institution in the public school system 
of the state or in any school, college, university or other educational institution in 
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this state whose real property or any part of it is exempt from taxation.” The oath 
stipulates that the signer will support the constitutions of the nation and the state 
and will faithfully discharge the duties of his position. 

Whether or not membership in the Communist party is sufficient cause to dismiss 
a teacher has not been adequately determined judicially. At the present time, in New 
York City, the Board of Education is trying a teacher on the charge that he was a 
member of the Communist party and therefore should not be allowed to teach in the 
public schools. This case is of great significance in that it is a clear-cut one, devoid 
of extenuating circumstances and minor issues. Furthermore, the charges are being 
made on the basis of the General Education Law of New York State, not on the 
basis of special anti-subversive or anti-Communist legislation. 

Whether or not a teacher can, with impunity, refuse to answer questions concern- 
ing membership in the Communist party when such queries are put to him by his 
superintendent is also in the process of adjudication in New York City. Eight teach- 
ers are charged with ‘insubordination and conduct unbecoming a teacher” as a 
result of their refusal to answer interrogations of the superintendent as to their 
membership in the Communist party. 

What are the reactions of New York teachers to the situation described above? 
The answer is far from a simple one. Ramifications of the problem of teacher 
loyalty are myriad. Hence, generalizations in this area, though prevalent, are to be 
regarded with deep suspicion. Many individuals and groups, with diverse purposes, 
are expressing extreme views which may make good headlines but do not make 
good sense in terms of the realities of the situation. 

Teaching in New York is not like being in an academic strait jacket of ‘thought 
control.’ On the other hand, the legal framework relating to teacher loyalty is far 
from conducive to the building of a truly professional atmosphere. It is the studied 
opinion of the author that New York teachers as a whole do not want in their ranks 
those whose allegiance is not to our form of government. A pertinent example is 
found in the 1949 resolution of the New York State Teachers’ Association con- 
demning the employment of Communists and members of “subversive groups’’ in 
the schools of New York State and denying to such persons the privilege of mem- 
bership in the association. The vigorous disagreements revolve chiefly around the 
methods and techniques to be used in achieving this end. 


Two rings with carved garnet bezzels. One has a swivel at the top. The stone is carved with a portrait 
of the young king Asander of Bosporus, signed in tiny Greek letters by the artist Apollonius. The 
other is a very heavy ring containing a garnet with the head of Dionysus wreathed with ivy leaves. 
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Seuss. SECURITY AND TEACHERS 


FRANCIS J. BROWN 


oe has many intangible rewards. It was not long ago that these intangibles 
were assumed to be adequate compensation for the differential in salary be- 
tween that of the teacher and the other professional groups and even of a semi- 
skilled laborer. Fortunately, without minimizing the importance of service in the 
public interest, salaries of teachers have become increasingly commensurate with 
those in other fields requiring professional preparation. 

Teachers’ salaries are still much too low, but the fact that they are recognized as 
inadequate by the general public is a portent for their still further levelling up 
toward that of other fields of service. The Roper Poll, published in the October 16, 
1950 issue of Life, indicated that 1.7 per cent of the population believes that teach- 
ers are overpaid and only 34.1 per cent think teachers now get “about the amount of 
pay they should receive.” 

The cap-stone of economic security is a secure and adequate retirement plan. 
Twice in fifteen years the public, as reflected in Congressional legislation, has sought 
to provide teachers with this security. In 1937 they would have none of it. In 1950 
they have so emasculated the act that only partial coverage is possible! 

When the Congress first proposed a federal system of social security, educational 
organizations, joining hands with those of religious and charitable workers, success- 
fully barred themselves from its benefits. The arguments were very similar to those 
used again before the present Congress: city and state systems are preferable since 
they are subject to local control; and social security deductions are a tax and hence 
jeopardize the tax-exempt status of religious, educational, and charitable institutions. 
As a result of organized opposition, both the individual and the institution were 
mandatorily excluded from the benefits of the Social Security Act. 

During the twelve years since the establishment of the federal system of social 
security, the value of coverage had been made evident to many of those who opposed 
it in 1937. In addition, the federal government had accepted many other responsi- 
bilities in the expansion of the public welfare clause of the Constitution without cur- 
tailing the rights of the individual or controlling education. 

When extension of benefits appeared possible in 1948, the American Council on 
Education appointed a Committee on the Extension of Social Security Benefits. Its 
first action was to determine the extent to which attitudes of teachers had changed. 
Of the sixty-five national organizations in education which were then constituent 
members of the council, all but two favored coverage of employees of educational 
institutions. Six wished to have coverage optional rather than mandatory. 

As a result of this study, the chairman of the council's committee testified before 
both House and Senate committees, urging voluntary coverage for employees of 


& FRANCIS J. BROWN has been a staff associate of the American Council on Education 
since 1945 and has served on a number of national committees. His most recent book is 
Educational Sociology. 
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public institutions (the federal government cannot tax a state or its instrumentali- 
ties) and mandatory coverage of all employees of private non-profit colleges and 
universities. But again certain educational organizations raised objections. The oppo- 
sition for even optional coverage of teachers and other employees of public schools 
was well organized. The same argument about state pension systems was made 
without recognition of two basic facts: the federal plan would not replace state plans, 
and the majority of state pension systems are grossly inadequate. One argument of 
opposition included in a public statement was curious indeed: the bill was so com- 
plicated that teachers could not intelligently decide whether or not they would want 
the coverage. 

When it appeared that the bill might include mandatory exclusion of employees 
of publicly-controlled schools and colleges, the American Council on Education 
committee sent a questionnaire to the presidents of all publicly-controlled colleges 
and universities. A total of 85 per cent of the presidents of these institutions desired 
coverage for all of their employees. Consequently, the council proposed that, since 
the opposition was coming almost entirely from public elementary and secondary 
school groups, an exception be made to permit coverage of employees of publicly- 
controlled colleges and universities. This proposal was not included in the final 
wording of the act but a compromise was made which partially achieves the same 
purpose. States may elect to cover any or all of public emiployees not already covered 
by a state pension system. Since a considerable number of colleges and universities 
have only the nongovernmental Teachers Insurance and Annuity Retirement, their 
employees may come under the federal plan. 

In regard to privately-controlled institutions, opposition for coverage on even an 
optional basis was extremely active on the part of several relatively small denomina- 
tional groups. Again the council's committee asked the opinion of presidents, this 
time of those of nonpublic colleges and universities. This group also desired 
coverage for their employees, in a somewhat higher percentage than even the 
publicly-controlled—86.7 per cent. The final wording of the act is another com- 
promise, namely, that both the private nonprofit educational institution and the 
employees have the option as to whether or not coverage is provided. 

If the institution wishes its employees to have the benefit of federal social se- 
curity, it requests the Bureau of Internal Revenue for the appropriate forms. An 
application for coverage is then made available for the signatures of both the teach- 
ing and nonteaching employees of the institutions. If two-thirds of all employees 
sign the application, then those who sign have the benefits of old age and survivors 
insurance. Those who do not sign are not covered unless they are newly employed 
by the institution after it has come in under the benefits of the act. If less than two- 
thirds of all employees sign the application, then no employee can receive the bene- 
fits of the act. 

The story behind the legislation has been told in some detail because it has sig- 
nificant bearing upon the degree of success of the compromise provisions which 
were written into the final wording of the act. I believe that those who were re- 
sponsible for the restrictive provisions of the act will find that they did not reflect 
the attitude of the great majority of employees of educational institutions. Such evi- 
dence is already accumulating in the efforts, especially of colleges and universities, 
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to procure as liberal as possible interpretations of the restrictions. 

The major provisions of the Old Age and Survivors Insurance provisions of the 
Social Security Act of 1950 can be briefly summarized. The restrictions on employees 
of public institutions and the means by which those eligible in public institutions 
and the employees of all private nonprofit institutions may exercise their option have 
been described above. 

Individuals who are now sixty-two years of age or over and who elect to come 
under the federal system are eligible for benefits after only eighteen months of 
coverage. The amount of monthly payment is calculated on three variables: annual 
earned income up to a maximum annual salary of $3600; number of months under 
the plan prior to death or retirement; and number of dependents. The benefits favor 
older individuals and those of lower income. For example, a retired person with no 
dependents, who received $100 a month salary, will be paid $50.00 a month; if he 
received a salary of $300 or more a month, he will be paid $80.00 a month. Benefits 
are paid also for dependent parents, a dependent husband or wife, and for all chil- 
dren under eighteen. There is also a survivors benefit paid both in a lump sum and 
in continuing monthly payments.’ 

Payments into the fund are the same amount for both the employing institution 
and the employee. From 1950 through 1953 it is 14 per cent of the monthly in- 
come; from 1954 through 1959, 2 per cent; from 1960 through 1964, 214 per 
cent; from 1965 through 1969, 3 per cent; and from 1970 thereafter, 314 per cent. 
The payments are deducted by the employing institution; it adds a like amount and 
transmits the funds to the Collector of Internal Revenue. 

Institutions already covered by another nongovernmental plan, such as Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity, may integrate the existing plan into the federal program. 
It is earnestly hoped that institutions will not decrease the payments now being made 
to such voluntary plans, as this would defeat the basic purpose of the legislation, 
namely, to increase the financial security of its employees. Any reduction of pay- 
ments now being made for nongovernmental plans is an unwarranted passing over 
to the federal government of an obligation which the institution has rightly assumed 
for its employees. The Federal Old Age and Survivors Insurance should supplement, 
and in no way—in whole or in part—supplant, existing retirement provisions. 

In the report of the Joint Congressional Committee on the Social Security Act it 
was stated that a study would be made to determine what further extension of bene- 
fits should be made in some later amendments of the act. The extent to which edu- 
cational institutions and their employees exercise their option to receive the benefits 

of the present law will, to a large degree, determine future coverage. There are few 
investments which will pay such returns in retirement pay, or, in event of death, in 
payments to survivors as the small monthly payments for Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance. Teachers who are eligible may well take the initiative, if necessary, to 
indicate to the administration their desire for coverage and then to assist in procur- 
ing the signatures of the necessary two-thirds of all employees. 

* For a more detailed analysis of the formula for payments, see the American Council on Educa- 
tion Bulletin, Higher Education and National Affairs, No. 160, or The Educational Record, XXXI 
(October, 1950), 355-68. 
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lt MAY BE LATER THAN 
YOU THINK 


ETHEL PERCY ANDRUS 


eee MEDICAL profession tells us that aging begins at birth, or even before; 
aging is progressive living. Such a concept of a life-long process indicates, in- 
ferentially, a corresponding life-long growth and development. 

We teachers accept the charge, in the service of our pupils, to meet life realisti- 
cally and to help bravely and persistently to condition it for full and wholesome 
living. The instinct of curiosity we seek to satisfy and to stimulate. We plan to 
supply the craving for companionship. We provide for joys of shared experiences. 
We promote conditions that will yield at once gratifying social approval, the joys 
of purposeful activity, and the self-assurance of individual worth. Security, too, we 
plant—securities of all sorts and conditions—and prime among them is that of eco- 
nomic independence. 

Considering aging as a life-long process, we face the corollaries of corresponding 
growth, development, and service. Let us condition ourselves as counselors in the 
later phase of our own living, which we call retirement. Growing old, we all agree, 
is normal; it comes to all of us. With equanimity we see it in our friends; yet, some- 
how, we seem never to realize the fact that it can actually happen to ws. If you have 
not seriously faced retirement in your thinking, if you have not realized how it will 
vitally affect you, then it is later than you think. 

The primary job for you is at once to face life and age with a rejoinder that you, 
as an individual, will be responsible for as fine an accounting for your age as you 
have been, as a teacher, in your professional service for others. 

Perhaps, to do this job objectively, you should consider yourself as counselor, 
guide, and friend to this other self-—a person you know intimately and wish well, 
an individual with probably ten to twenty years of life ahead. You know your own 
needs. You can estimate your own resources. You can help yourself fairly gauge 
both, and gear one to the other, so that that later life of yours may run smoothly. 
Knowing that you are interested and qualified, you first face the question, What is 
retirement to me? 

Let us first objectively examine our attitude toward our advancing age. No 
matter how much illness or sadness may have seasoned our lives, every year that 
we have lived we prize; none we would wish unlived, even when we might long 
to have lived them otherwise. And so our age becomes a treasure-house of memories 
of the persons and happenings that have contributed to make us ourselves. The 
fact that, along with advancing age, comes the graying of the hair, the wrinkling 
of the skin, and the waning of physical powers, we must accept as matter-of-fact, 
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not worthy of serious concern and surely not of apprehension and dismay. With 
frank acceptance, then, of these and other physical changes, let’s consider some of 
the many delightful “plus” signs of retirement. First and foremost is the elimina- 
tion of enforced routine, regulation of attendance, insistence of bells and schedules. 
Next in measure of relief is the shift in the source of decisions and policy-making 
from a directing administrator or a board of trustees to one’s own self. Third is the 
delightful similarity of all days of the week, Saturday no longer being the prized 
free day for chore-doing. Then there is the matter of dress. With friends being seen 
less regularly, there are fewer calls upon one’s wardrobe for diversity of clothing— 
one of the savings retirement brings with it. Retirement has surely other than nega- 
tive aspects. 

The first item of our enforced checkup we call the craving for new experiences, 
the output of curiosity, the sparkplug of intelligent action. In it, as in all our other 
urgencies, there is a wide diversity in kind and in vigor. But we must keep that 
curiosity satisfied, stimulated, and ever more and more alert. Plan to have every 
day bring you a new and thoughtful awareness of the interlocking complexities of 
this wide, wondrous, whirling world and the harmonious unity that motivates and 
governs it. Dr. Edward J. Stieglitz, chief of staff at Suburban Hospital, Bethesda, 
Maryland, was wont to say, “It is an axiom of clinical medicine that forcing the one- 
track-mind executive to retire is tantamount to signing his death certificate within 
the year!” 

The craving for new experience persists from infancy to a certain time in life 
which differs with the individual. Some persons, tragically, cease to be curious at 
twenty; others, regrettably, at forty; many—those are the fortunate ones—never 
cease until death. For those who, like the one-track-mind executive, cease to look for 
new experiences, senility approaches; and they tend to live in memories and exalt 
the past. The doctors call it misoneism, a dislike of and distaste for anything new. 
This is the cardinal symptom of senility. And then it is too late. 

Now let’s consider the second need, the craving for companionship. Up to the 
day of retirement you have enjoyed regular, friendly intercourse with others of like 
experience, training, and purpose. Many of those whom you hold dear will con- 
tinue with their absorbing duties, but how about you? You must make yourself so 
cheerful, so understanding, so serviceable, and so vitally interested in an expanding 
world that your friends will seek you out willingly—not from duty or pity. The 
relief of sheer contentment has charm. Friendliness, social concern for our friends, 
have powerful attractions. You must keep alive your old friendships, but you must 
also become one of another circle of people with the freer hours of retirement, 
and consciously you must learn to love and help some younger people so that you 
keep yourself in touch with other phases of life’s parade than your own. Youth you 
will miss; it has kept you young. You must replace the loss. 

The third, fourth, and fifth drives—the needs for participation, for social role 
and status, and for constructive activity—all add up to the importance to you of 
one thing; a job, a congenial job of your choosing, to replace the one you have left. 
That job should preferably be one at once of sharing, of serving, of recognition 
in that service, and of such challenge that it will require from you earnest endeavor 
to the extent of your best powers. There are a hundred such jobs right now that call 
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aloud for doers of deeds and dreamers of dreams. There is a need for leadership 
and service in Scouting, club work, church visiting, teaching DP’s, P.-T.A.’s, and 
that thrilling field of juvenile and aged welfare work. For those of you with a 
literary or artistic drive, still other fields are open. To others there is the delight of 
making a cherished avocation yield financial or pleasurable dividends. To make 
retirement successful you need only to remember the two precepts: Feel reverence 
in the glory of the universe, and Love thy neighbor as thyself. Retire not from but 
to service; give yourself to something—something unselfish, something construc- 
tive. But don’t make a project of it or a distasteful duty out of it. Go about it with 
a calm and tranquil spirit. 

The sixth drive, that of earned self-esteem, is another of life’s compelling needs; 
yet often it is hard to come by. Florence Nightingale, at thirty-one, felt that death 
alone could solve her distress; and Abraham Lincoln we know as a man of sorrows. 
But they both found their peace in caring for their fellow men. Truly they followed 
the formula: ‘‘Look out, not in; up, not down; forward, not backward; and lend a 
hand.” Only so do we, too, find solace in ourselves, feel grace working, faith replac- 
ing doubt, health overcoming sickness, and darkness giving way to light. This pro- 
nouncement may sound sentimental, but the medical profession assures us that it 
combines the finest of therapy with the soundness of common sense. 

The seventh need, economic independence, in part, as we view it, colors all the 
other six. Probably you are faced with a lesser income. Does this lesser income 
necessitate a change of residence for you? A lower standard of living? Retirement 
may cause no disturbance in the case of those who can earn a supplemental salary, 
but to the great majority of us the problem needs to be faced honestly. If your 
income is smaller, is your need of material things correspondingly less compelling? 
Smaller quarters and simplified housekeeping are found to be sensible musts with 
many oldsters. Health and accident insurance pay rich dividends in peace of mind. 
If your social role and status are still prideful and your own personal concept of 
self remains undisturbed, changes in economic status and mode of living are ac- 
cepted as matters-of-course by your fellows, for whom, later perhaps, the same fate 
is in store. We can—and we should—unite with the teacher associations of both 
active and retired teachers in their legislative efforts to liberalize retirement benefits 
and remove inequalities of exemption in federal income taxation. Remember, how- 
ever, that wealth and freedom from financial worry do not always spell peace of 
mind. If economies and retrenchment are necessary, take them in good heart. Learn 
courageously to eliminate all but the essential. Remember Thoreau’s conviction that 
a man is rich in proportion to the number of things he can afford to leave alone. 

And even with all this preachment, you must remember that the end is not yet. 
This counselor of yours has a life-long guidance program for you. If you plan first, 
you fare best. But don’t be too shocked to find yourself at times a backslider. Enjoy 
a bit of fault-finding, of self-pity, if you will—both sure signs of aging—but 
remember, too, that fault-finding and self-pity are nothing to build upon; they are 
only good for wallowing in. So, just take a good grip upon your sense of proportion 
and your sense of humor, and get back on the beam. Make of your retirement a real 
fulfillment. Prove to the world that you have proudly retired fo a fuller life, richly 
lived. 











ERVICE ABROAD 


PAUL E. SMITH 


F2 THE FIFTEEN YEARS preceding the outbreak of World War II a very success- 

ful interchange of teachers between Great Britain and the United States was car- 
‘ried on through the English-Speaking Union. A total of 134 American and British 
teachers exchanged places during that period. During the five years immediately 
preceding the outbreak of hostilities there was growing interest in these exchanges, 
and an increasing number of them was arranged. 

At the close of the war, late in 1945, the Foreign Office of the United Kingdom 
sent a communication to the United States Department of State suggesting that the 
interchange of teachers between the two countries be resumed. It was proposed that 
teachers from all types of. schools participate, exchanging positions for a period of 
one year. The Department of State called together a representative group of educa- 
tors to consider the proposal, and from this group an Interim Committee was ap- 
pointed in February, 1946, to provide assistance and guidance in getting the inter- 
change program under way. The membership of the committee included representa- 
tives from the National Education Association, the American Council on Education, 
the English-Speaking Union, the American Federation of Teachers, the American 
Association of University Women, the Institute of International Education, the 
American Association of School Administrators, and the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals as well as representatives of the Department of State 
and the United States Office of Education. The chairman of the committee was as- 
signed by the Office of Education. 

The interchange of teachers between ores it Britain and the United States was re- 
sumed in the academic year 1946-47, with sev enty-four pairs of teachers exchanging 
places. Since 1946, additional programs for teachers have been effected in France, 
Canada, Belgium, Burma, the Philippines, and Luxembourg. In both France and 
Canada, the operation is strictly on a head-for-head exchange. In other countries 
there are opportunities for our teachers to work in the schools, but the exchange is 
not necessarily on such a basis. 

Early in September, announcements for the 1951-52 opportunities were sent to 
the schools throughout the country. There will be, during the next school year, ap- 
proximately 200 positions for experienced elementary and secondary school teach- 
ers under the Fulbright Educational Exchange Program. Awards are usually granted 
for a single school year. 

The countries and the nature and number of teaching opportunities in the na- 
tional schools for 1951-52 have been grouped under three plans: 


PLAN i—Exchange Programs for Teachers Whose Schools Will Grant Leaves of Absence with 
Salary and Accept a Foreign Exchange Teacher. Teachers selected for exchange positions under this 


© PAUL E. SMITH is assistant director of the Division of International Educational 
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plan will continue to receive salaries from their schools or boards of education and the foreign 
teachers will be paid by their own school authorities. Successful candidates in France and the United 
Kingdom competition will receive travel grants in foreign currency from the Fulbright Exchange 
Program for the approximate cost of round-trip travel. 

PLAN 2—Exchange Programs for Teachers Whose Schools Will Grant Leaves of Absence 
without Salary and Will Pay a Dollar Salary to a Foreign Exchange Teacher. Under this plan the 
teacher will receive in foreign currency a salary from the Ministry of Education and/or a maintenance 
grant from the U. S. Educational Foundation in the respective countries and will receive travel 
grants as in Plan 1. 

PLAN 3—Grants for Teachers Who can Secure Leaves of Absence without Salary and for 
Applicants not currently under Teaching Contracts. This plan is essentially a ‘one-way’ operation 
and the teacher will receive in foreign currency, a maintenance grant, round-trip oceanic transporta- 
tion and U. S. domestic travel when it can be purchased with a foreign currency. Recently a Treasury 
Decision has held that the maintenance grant is subject to the federal income tax and that this tax 
is payable in dollars. 


During the past five years, more than 1200 teachers have participated in this pro- 
gram. Service abroad includes teaching by Americans in national or American 
schools in other countries as well as foreign teachers who are in the United States. 
It also includes financial assistance to various foreign educational ventures. The two 
accounts which follow are indicative of American services abroad. 


TEACHING IN AN AMERICAN SCHOOL IN GERMANY 
MARY JANE NUGENT 


Wanderlust! Can anyone teach and not be subject to its call! All the thrilling ex- 
periences we share with children, all the vicarious ones we struggle to make live, 
must affect behavior even if it be but that of the teacher! 

Thus, on a July morning of 1946, I found myself thoroughly bewitched with the 
idea of a year of teaching in Germany. I had seen a good bit of the United States, 
but somehow my pocketbook had never stretched far enough to include a trip 
abroad. Now I was offered the opportunity to see a bit of Europe under Uncle Sam's 
auspices, and I could offer my services in return. 

Pioneering in this new educational venture was appealing, for we were told that 
the Army envisioned a school system comparable to the best that modern education 
could develop. Now in its fifth year, the Dependent Schools Service has grown in 
size, efficiency, and services. Teachers who are a part of its staff speak glowingly of 
the modern equipment, of their students, and of their fellow workers. However, we 
who grew with it cherish that spirit of creativity and fellowship which emerged 
from shared hardships and challenges. 

Our first impressions of the country which was to be our home for a year were 
indeed rather sombre. Destruction was on every side. While roads had been cleared, 
the shells of buildings and the rubble piles remained. Little reconstruction was evi- 
dent. People were poorly dressed and the struggle for food was constantly evidenced 
by lengthy queues before meagerly stocked stores. 

I recall my efforts to picture the place where I would live during that year away 


© MARY JANE NUGENT, a Pi Lambda Thetan, is principal of Davis School, Newton, 
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from home and family. The huge Army Camp I planned on did not materialize, 
We were surprised to find Army facilities scattered throughout the city. Family 
groups were housed in private homes in several sections of the city. Most of the 
single personnel were assigned to hotels in the downtown area. We were fortunate 
to have comfortable accommodations in a small continental hotel. The teachers are 
still using such accommodations although I understand building activities have been 
going forward to care for the growing community of occupation families. 

We were soon thankful for comfortable walking shoes! German folk do love to 
walk. However, it was often a case of necessity that year, for the transportation sys- 
tem was sadly undermined. People hung out of buses and trains like children out 
of Mother Hubbard’s shoe! The Army provided us with our own bus system, but 
the routes covered only the skeleton of the city. There were many long walks be- 
tween points. We, therefore, found hotel life most practical for we were within easy 
walking distance of Army Services and amusements, the Post Exchange, Commis- 
sary, Post Office, Red Cross Club, and the theaters. 

Pleasant living quarters and adequate provision for life’s necessities prove great 
morale builders. Being so cared for, we could turn with zest to our goal, a happy and 
profitable school experience for some 150. (Latest reports set the enrollment of this 
school, now including a high school, at 822.) 

Were each Dependent School teacher to record her impressions of her overseas 
experience, I am sure you would receive a variety of reactions. The schools ranged 
in size from graded city schools to the one-room rural type. Placement of Army 
personnel determined the number and size. Regional differences and the ravages of 
war affected the living conditions to which each individual must adjust. For ex- 
ample, the cold damp climate of Bremen, a heavily bombed city, contrasted sharply 
with the crisp bright beauty of the Bavarian towns, their charming rural beauty quite 
intact. Yet, in spite of our varied experiences came certain common sharings. 

First, on my list of values, are the ever-broadening vistas of human relationships. 
Working with teachers, children, and parents from all sections of our country was a 
stimulating experience. Ideas were shared, learnings extended, and many friend- 
ships emerged. Although German-American Discussion Groups offered the best 
medium of exchange for German friendships, far too few attended. 

Wonderful travel opportunities were shared by all. Teachers and children steeped 
themselves in the rich old-world background. We journeyed far afield as well— 
Rome for Christmas, the fjords of Norway for a sunny summer holiday. What a 
wealth of material for a rich curriculum! Indeed, we made the most of it. 

Yet there were certain obstacles to be overcome. That first year we lacked suitable 
furniture, and our supplies were limited to some extent. It was necessary to use 
every ounce of ingenuity we possessed. I recall our Thanksgiving Assembly. Our 
young Indians wrapped themselves in army blankets, wearing feather headdresses 
fashioned from construction paper. (This was a treasure sent from home by 
my sister.) Our scenery was done in chalk on the back of some old German war 
maps. The chalk, incidentally, was purchased on a jaunt to Luxembourg! Today 
these schools are equipped with all that the best elementary school affords. 

Another disturbing factor was the transient nature of the school population. 
Army personnel were frequently transferred. Thus the children might attend sev- 
eral schools during the year. While we shared the advantages of using the same 
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materials, we were still too new and decentralized. Much attention has been given 
to this problem and some of the resulting confusions for the children have been 
eliminated. 

Looking back over these past experiences is a pleasant reverie. The highlights 
shine forth with such brilliance that the discomforts recede into proper perspec- 
tive in a never-to-be-forgotten year. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY IN JAPAN 
LULU HOLMES 


Post-war Japan is struggling with her conversion from medieval feudalism to the 
democracy which is expected of her by the Western world, and her growing pains 
are severe. In the seventy-five years between the renewal of her contacts with the 
Western world in the middle nineteenth century and World War II, Japan had 
built up a thin facade of Western-style representative government. She had also 
built up a strongly centralized educational system designed to prepare her people 
for their communication with the rest of the world. But in this comparatively short 
period of time, neither the principles of representative government nor the necessary 
skills for communication with the rest of the world had penetrated very deeply in 
the thinking of the masses. 

With the advent of the Occupation by the American forces at the end of the dis- 
astrous war, tHe whole process of Westernizing and democratizing Japan was 
stepped up to a high tempo. New laws and institutions pointing toward their new 
democracy were worked out through the agencies of the Japanese government, and 
old laws and institutions detrimental to the necessary changes were scrapped. Neces- 
sarily, if all these changes are to be understood by the people of Japan, and to be 
carried out in their daily lives, the education system of that country must carry the 
brunt of the responsibility. And so the Civil Information and Education Section of 
SCAP has undertaken, with the Japanese Ministry of Education, so to reorganize the 
national school system that the mass of the people will have the minimum facilities 
in their native language (written and spoken), a fair understanding in the social 
sciences (a new subject in the Japanese curriculum), and a vocational skill. 

Since a democratic society must have not only an intelligent voting public but a 
large group of well-trained and well-educated leaders, the reorganization of higher 
education in Japan has been particularly important. The old universities had 
sprung from the old European ideal that only a few well-qualified men should pur- 
sue their courses, and then on a more or less idealistic plane. Research for its own 
sake was the keynote, and there was very little applied scholarship, save as war needs 
had demanded it in the scientific fields. 

The reorganized universities will, in the future, be available to all those men and 
women students who have completed college preparatory courses in the lower and 
secondary schools. Courses will offer a well-balanced education in liberal arts sub- 
jects as well as in professional training. Henceforth, it is hoped that the leaders of 
Japan will be educated, first as citizens and secondly as breadwinners. 
© LULU HOLMES, assistant dean of students at the State College of Washington in 
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The first need in making effective these changes in Japanese education is a new 
type of teacher training. The old, highly centralized schools were taught by prescrip- 
tion and rote. The erudite teacher was one who could read excerpts from an armful 
of books during the entire class period. The successful student was one who could 
reproduce those facts verbatim on his examination paper. Informal discussion be- 
tween students and teachers was unheard of. To encourage students to think for 
themselves, to express their opinions, to search for facts, to make their own de- 
cisions—all requisites for citizenship training in a democratic society—these educa- 
tional objectives must now become a part of teacher training. 

Up to this time, teacher training in Japan has been at the undergraduate level. 
This circumstance will have to continue for some time. How to change the training 
of teachers to fit the new educational philosophy is the big question, when the pro- 
fessors themselves really do not understand it. Of course, SCAP and the Japanese 
Ministry of Education have developed many conferences and in-service training 
courses for professors in teachers colleges. Curriculums in those institutions have 
been thoroughly overhauled. Educators from Japan are being brought to this 
country for retraining, although necessarily in very limited numbers. All this is a 
long and laborious process. 

When Protestant church groups in America sent word to Japan that they would 
like to establish a new university in that country as a gesture of friendliness, 
Christian educators in both countries agreed that the greatest need was for a first- 
class teacher training institution. It was agreed that this institution should be on the 
graduate level. 

This, then, became the nucleus around which International Christian University 
is planned. The initial scope of the university has grown to include also a Graduate 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, for the training of Japanese government 
leaders, and a Graduate School of Social Work, an area in which no adequate train- 
ing has ever been given in Japan. 

This university assures, for the first time in Japanese history, a group of people 
well-trained and qualified to train others in three areas of great need. Students 
from other countries will come to International Christian University, where classes 
will be conducted not only in Japanese but in English. This bilingual aspect of the 
university will help make it truly international. 

Perhaps the most important element in the building of International Christian 
University is not the fine academic standards which it will maintain, not the num- 
bers of well-trained leaders who will go out from its doors, but the spirit of kindly 
generosity which is prompting such a large gift from the American and Canadian 
people. The Japanese people, sensitive to their precarious position in the eyes of the 
world, quickly respond to any evidence of friendliness and their possible restoration 
to the good graces of other peoples. Evidence of this quick response is manifest in 

their determination to carry their share of the new university's financial burden. 
The Japanese people, who raised sufficient funds to buy an excellent campus site, 
now eagerly await the spirit in which the $10,000,000 ICU fund is raised on this 
side of the water. The spirit in which the gift is given will be of more importance 
than the gift itself. The number of givers will be evidence, to the Japanese, of an 
international friendliness which they desire. 
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AVE YOU READr 


The Thread That Runs So True. By Jesse STUART. New York: Charles Scribner's 

Sons, 1950. 

This heart-warming book gives the true story of a man from the time he starts 
teaching in a run-down, one-room country school until he abandons—but regret- 
fully—the teaching field for something else. 

His experiences range from the humorous (when he is pelted with rotten eggs 
as he goes dating in his white suit) to the humiliating (when he is censured for 
wearing his old clothes), to the diplomatic (when he forces the Mothers’ Club 
to mop up gambling and bootlegging), to the dishonest (when he is pushed 
around by dishonest board members and politicians), to the desperate (when he is 
attacked by politicians), and to the tragic (when he returns from heartbreaking 
experiences in Europe to discover that Americans are leaning toward the same 
false ideals). 

His first day of teaching, as he heard the children play the game, ‘“The Needle’s 
Eye,” he kept thinking and wondering and finally concluded that the needle’s eye 
was the schoolteacher “‘and the thread that ran so true could only be play. . . . My 
beginners should play. Their work should be play. I should make them think they 
were playing while they learned to read, while they learned to count!”’ 

Because of his truthfulness and fearless honesty, he remained only a year in 
most places; yet each time he advanced. 

Awarded a Guggenheim Memorial Foundation grant, he was given a year's 
leave of absence to study in Europe. Upon his return, however, he did not have a 
position. The former superintendent had been ousted by a new school board, and 
all but one teacher had been fired. Upset by this incident and by what he had seen 
in Europe, he decided to publish articles in an effort to show the public what was 
going on. The opposition fought back even to the point of trying to kill him. He 
finally gave up in desperation and went to Dartmouth, Ohio, to teach remedial 
English in the high school. Although the school was excellent, he decided that he 
didn’t like large high schools. So he turned from teaching to agriculture. Making 
enough the first year to know that he would be successful, he persuaded Naomi 
Deane, whom he had been dating for seventeen years, to marry him. Thus, he settled 
down to farming and writing. 

The book is well worth reading, not only by educators but by parents and youth 
leaders. 


Backwoods Teacher, By JosEPH NELSON. New York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1949. 

Backwoods Teacher is a piquant narrative of a young man’s experiences as a 
teacher in an Ozark town where traditions and superstitions were strong. Although 
it was a difficult job and living conditions were not good, and he had another, 
better-paid job in the city, he and his wife decided to return the next year. Because 
of his fine influence and remarkable results, the parents wanted to pay the “teacher” 
more, and so increased his salary from $60 to $70 a month. 

The well-written, interesting anecdotes repay the reader. 
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ROSS CURRENTS 


RADIN, Max. ‘‘The Loyalty Oath at the University of California,” The American 

Scholar (Summer, 1950), pp. 275-84. 

As a professor emeritus of law of the University of ‘California and former visit- 
ing professor of law at several other universities, Max Radin might be expected to 
contribute both insight and perspective to the highly emotionalized issue of loyalty 
oaths. Professor Radin sees the difficulty which has risen between the Board of 
Regents and faculty of the University of California as more than a local matter in- 
volving a particular issue or a particular institution. ‘It is something in which edu- 
cated Americans have an immediate and sharp concern.” 

Professor Radin reviews the incidents beginning on March 25, 1949, when it 
was proposed to the regents that all the members of the faculty be required to 
take an “‘oath of loyalty.” The first part of the oath pertained to support of the 
Constitution of the United States and the constitution of the state of California. 
The second part was a vaguely worded proposal asserting four times that the 
swearer is not a Communist. Revisions of the oath, committee conferences, dis- 
cussions, etc., have apparently not made the faculty any less adamant. They refuse 
to take any oath except the constitutional one. 

Professor Radin states the case of the faculty with convincing simplicity and 
logic: ““To ask any person to declare that he has not committed a specific wrongful 
act carries an implication that he is suspected. To suspect a man without adequate 
reason is intolerably offensive.” 

As for the negative argument against the regents’ action, Professor Radin points 
out that no genuine Communist would hesitate to take such an anti-Communist oath 
whenever it served his purposes to do so. The avowed objective in oath taking thus 
becomes empty verbalization. 

The reason for the regents’ mandates? Fear and misunderstanding, believes Pro- 
fessor Radin. Regents may have been afraid of the legislature and public opinion. 
Regents probably have not understood the nature of a university community since 
much of their personal experience has been in the Army, Navy, and well-regulated 
business. 

Intellectual freedom can live only in “an atmosphere where there is no sense of 
fear or constraint, no shadow of a Kommissar.”’ 


“How Good Is Your School? Lfe’s Test Will Tell You,” Life (October 16, 1950), 

pp. 54-55. 

A rating scale by which parents—and educators—may evaluate the proficiency 
of their schools has been prepared by Life magazine and experts. It does not pur- 
port to measure such intangibles as faculty personality and school spirit, but the 63- 
point test covers everything else, however, from hot lunches to minimum salaries 
to pupil personnel services to hot running water. The standards for staff, equipment, 
and educational practices as herein projected may be somewhat high for many com- 
munities. Yet the workability of the scale has reportedly been demonstrated in more 
than 500 schools in forty-eight states. 
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In this special issue of L7fe, devoted to ‘U.S. Schools, They Face A Crisis,” there 
are many other challenging articles and commentaries. 


Essex, MARTIN. ‘‘Hit Hard by the Rules,” NEA Journal (October, 1950), pp. 510- 
tt. 

“In a sense, the problem of teacher tenure is one of establishing and enforcing 
rules of fair play.’’ Some states have elaborate and explicit tenure laws while in other 
states the standards of fairness may be found in the customs and ideals of the peo- 
ple. Rulings and opinions of judges may be necessary to make clear certain mean- 
ings, purposes. In the role of umpire, the NEA Committee on Tenure and Academic 
Freedom examines facts, recommends reasonable action, and ‘‘then helps to bear 
upon the case, the influence of the available standards.” 

As an additional function, this umpiring NEA Committee tries to help teachers 
and laymen understand the rules of tenure. The ‘“Teacher Tenure Manual” is a 40- 
page report of the rules of tenure as set forth in laws and court decisions. ‘“The gist 
of the bulletin is ‘play the game by the rules,’ but when the situations arise Ait hard 

by the rules.” 

The rules set forth by this bulletin are: 

(1) Know Your Status and Rights. (2) Examine Your Schoolboard’s Procedure. (3) Follow 
Exactly the Procedure Required of Teachers. (4) Protest Irregularities in Schoolboard Hearing. 
(5) Appeal to the Proper Authorities and by Proper Procedure. 

Knowing and following prescribed procedures is not a mechanical process, how- 
ever. “Actually the ic, 11 processes take place in an environment of attitudes, emo- 
tions and discussion.”’ Professional associations of teachers must, on all levels, make 
sure that public opinion has a chance to express itself, that the public concept of 
fair play is allowed to project itself. 


,— 
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point of supervised teaching. A program of guidance and self-direction should 
precede and accompany any attempt at selection because the demand in teaching 
fields is constantly changing, because our judgments are fallible, and because self- 
direction is always better for the candidate than rejection or forced change. The 
program of selection for elementary, secondary, and college teachers will differ in 
terms of relative demand, relative stress on subject-matter mastery, and degree of 
understanding of the human problems most important at each age level. A program 
will need to grow from a faculty and from the institution rather than being imposed 
full-blown. The principles suggested are intended only as a guide to devising 
specifics in the local situation. 

The need for some such plan is, however, apparent. Too many students are 
trained for jobs that do not exist for them. Too few are trained for others. Too 
many find failure and unhappiness so late that readjustment is difficult. Too many 
find their way into classrooms which become sources of frustration to them and 
to the children in their charge. Often a little thoughtful, early exploration of self 
in relation to the proposed job will mean greater happiness for self and greater 
contribution to society. 
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‘Poswic AFFAIRS 


THE UNESCO SEMINAR ON THE TEACHING 
OF GEOGRAPHY 


MARION H.« SEIBEL 


OR ONE of the outstanding experiences of my life, I am deeply grateful to three 

Pi Lambda Thetans: first, to Miss Natalie Truscott, member of the Committee 
on Public Affairs, who proposed my name to her committee; second, to Miss Ethel 
Wooden, chairman of that group, who submitted my name to the Department of 
State and worked tirelessly that a Pi Lambda Thetan might participate in a 
UNESCO seminar; and third, to Miss Eleanor Gover of Alpha Nu Chapter, who 
years ago gave me my love for geography. 

It was thrilling as well as challenging to receive, on June 29, a letter from the 
Department of State in Washington informing me that I had been designated a 
member of the United States Delegation to the United Nations Education, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization International Seminar on the Teaching of Geography as 
a Means for Developing International Understanding. 

Twelve days later I drove to Ste. Anne de Bellevue in the Province of Quebec, 
Canada, where the seminar was to be held at Macdonald College for six weeks, from 
July 12 to August 23. UNESCO chose that particular site because the province of 
Quebec is a bilingual community where people of both English and French lan- 
guage and tradition live together in close harmony and afford an excellent example 
of what UNESCO is trying to promote. 

Soon after my arrival there, I met the three other United States representatives: 
the chairman of our delegation, Miss Zoe A. Thralls, a Pi Lambda Thetan who is 
professor of education and geography at the University of Pittsburgh; Sister Mary 
Ursula Hauk, teacher of geography and English in Johnstown Central Catholic 
High School, Johnstown, Pennsylvania; and Dr. Thomas F. Barton, professor of 
geography at the University of Indiana. 

In keeping with one of the objectives of the seminar—to provide for all 
participants an experience in international community living—delegates and staff 
members were housed in the Men’s Residence at Macdonald, and ate all meals to- 
gether in the college dining room. 

This yeat marks the fourth during which this specialized agency of the United 
Nations has sponsored a series of international seminars at which teachers of mem- 
ber countries are brought together to exchange ideas and experiences and to suggest 
possible solutions for common problems. The geography seminar was unique in 
being the first seminar devoted to a particular subject-matter field. 

In addition to thirty-six participants and five group leaders, seminar personnel 
consisted of a director (Dr. Carlos Delgado de Carvalho of the University of Bra- 


© A sixth-grade critic teacher in Buffalo, New York, MARION H. SEIBEL, recom- 
mended by Pi Lambda Theta, was one of four United States delegates at the UNESCO 
Seminar. 
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zil); three members of the UNESCO Secretariat from Paris, France (Mr. Benoit 
Brouillette, coordinator of educational seminars, Department of Education; Mr. 
Jean Guiton, deputy director, Department of Education; and Mr. Georges Pichon, 
Bureau of Comptroller); an administrator (Dr. Leon Lortie, professor of chemistry 
at the University of Montreal) ; an assistant administrator (Mr. Pierre Camu of the 
Geographical Service of the Canadian Department of Mines and Technical Survey); 
a librarian (Dr. Raymond Tanghe of the University of Montreal) ; and a consultant- 
at-large (Mrs. Neville V. Scarfe of the Geography Department of the Institute of 
Education, University of London). Others included four interpreters, two transla- 
tors, six secretaries, a film operator, and a social director. 

Twenty-three countries were represented: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Denmark, Egypt, France, Germany, Greece, Iraq, Israel, Italy, Japan, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, the Philippines, Switzerland, Turkey, Union 
of South Africa, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 

The official languages of the seminar were French and English; therefore, all 
documents were issued in both languages, and interpreters were present at each 
session to express the ideas of each. 

Several plenary sessions were held at the beginning of the seminar to bring to 
the attention of all delegates matters of general interest and concern. Most of the 
work of the seminar, however, was accomplished through discussion in small, 
informal study groups. 

Two series of study groups were provided for. Series A dealt with the study of 
geography by age-groups and was divided into five sections (5 to 8, 8 to 12, 12 to 
15, 15 to 18, and training of teachers) while Series B, likewise divided into five 
sections, dealt with the main aspects of geography teaching (Geography and In- 
ternational Understanding; Teaching About the United Nations and Its Specialized 
Agencies in Geography; Curriculum, Class Schedule, Methods, and Evaluation; 
Teaching Aids; and Current Sources of Professional and Academic Information for 
Geography Teachers). 

Each participant was a member of two groups of his own choosing, one from 
each series, and also a member of one or more committees: Social, Field Trips, 
Films, Highlights (a committee which prepared a weekly bulletin featuring articles 
that dealt with the humorous incidents as well as the more serious side of seminar 
life), Library, Exhibit, Evaluation, Follow-up, and Research. 

Mornings were devoted to meetings of discussion groups, and afternoons to 
reading, study, preparation of reports, committee meetings, extra group sessions, 
and the like. Monday and Wednesday evenings were given to the viewing and dis- 
cussion of films or filmstrips dealing with geography. 

Our experiences were not all concerned with work. Many opportunities for 
recreation were arranged by the social director. On Tuesday nights various kinds 
of entertainment were provided at the Faculty Club. These included an evening of 
music, a costume party, stunt night, and a variety show. Informal dancing and 
bridge or canasta in the Faculty Club were on the schedule for Friday evenings. 

Thursdays were often designated as excursion days. On July 22 we took a trip 
to Ottawa where we visited the Parliament Buildings, had luncheon at the Country 


(Continued on page 122) 
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Women IN THE NEWS 


Miss Nancy Duke Lewis was installed September 19 as the fifth dean of Pem- 
broke College, Brown University. Miss Lewis was president in 1949 of the Rhode 
Island branch of the American Association of University Women. She was the first 
woman to receive a travel grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


Dr. Ada Chree Reid was elected president of the Medical Women’s International 
Association at its Sixth Congress, which was held in Philadelphia during September. 
Dr. Reid, a graduate of Barnard College and Cornell University Medical College, is 
the editor of the Journal of the American Medical Women’s Association and is the 
attending cardiologist at New York Infirmary. In 1949, she received the Elizabeth 
Blackwell Award for her significant work on tuberculosis control. 


The United States representatives at the Fifth Session of the General Conference 
of UNESCO held in Florence, Italy, included Dr. Bernice Baxter, a Pi Lambda 
Thetan who is director of education in human relations of the Oakland, California, 
schools. The other members of the delegation were Chairman Howland Sargeant, 
deputy assistant secretary of state for public affairs; George D. Stoddard, president 
of the University of Illinois and chairman of the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO; George Zook, president of the American Council on Education; and 
I. I. Rabi, Columbia University scientist and Nobel Prize winner. Senators Margaret 
Chase Smith of Maine and William Benton of Connecticut were appointed by 
President Truman as congressional advisers. 


Sister Margaret Mary O'Connell, S.S.N.D., a Pi Lambda Thetan, has been ap- 
pointed president of the College of Notre Dame, the oldest Catholic college for 
women in the United States. She did graduate work at Fordham University and 
the Catholic University of America, and received her Ed.D. from the Johns Hop- 
kins University last June. Sister Margaret Mary joined the faculty of the Baltimore, 
Maryland, college, where she had also done her undergraduate work, in 1928. 


The appointment of Miss Carrie Meares as secretary for the World’s YWCA in 
South Africa was announced the early part of September. Miss Meares received 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from Winthrop College and Columbia University. 
She has held a number of positions in the YWCA, and most recently served in the 
department of personnel and training service. Her new duties call for at least a 
two-year stay in South Africa. 


President Truman’s appointments to the Fifth session of the General Assembly 
included Mrs. Edith S. Sampson, a Chicago attorney, as one of the new alternate 
represefttatives. Mrs. Sampson’s brilliant legal career and her continued interest in 
social and political problems make her well qualified to represent the United 
States. She is the only woman ever to receive her master’s degree in law from 
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Loyola University. After her graduation from John Marshall Law School she took 
post-graduate work in the School of Social Service Administration, University of 
Chicago. Still in her forties, she has been assistant referee of the Juvenile Court of 
Cook County, Illinois, for about eighteen years. She is president of the World 
Town Hall Seminar, a radio educational group which made a three month round- 
the-world tour in 1949, and she is a member of the Chicago Bar Association. 


Anna O’Hare McCormick, well-known writer for the New York Times, received 
one of the three 1950 Roosevelt Medals of Honor, awarded in memory of President 
Theodore Roosevelt. The awards were given for contributions made to world affairs. 
Mrs. McCormick’s citation stated that she “has over the past quarter century done 
more for the enlightenment of the American public in international affairs than 
most Secretaries of State.” 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, in a speech made at Lake Success during the last meet- 
ing of the General Assembly, spoke of the advances made by women since the 
beginning of the United Nations. Since 1945 twenty-one countries have granted 
full political equality to women, making a total of fifty-six. A number of nations 
have only partial equality, but sixteen countries grant no political rights to women. 


(Continued from page 120) 


Club as guests of the Canadian government, toured the city, and had supper at the 
home of our social director. On July 27 we drove to Stanstead, near the Vermont 
border, to visit the McGill Summer School of Geography. Early in August, 
participants enjoyed an excursion to Toronto, the Welland Canal, Niagara Falls, 
and Fort Erie, and the following week visited the City of Quebec. Later that month 
we were guests of the city of Montreal at a luncheon at Cercle Universitaire. This 
was followed by a three-hour boat ride around the harbor, and later, by supper at 
the University of Montreal. 

For many of the delegates from overseas, the climax of the seminar was the trip 
to Washington, D.C., New York City, and United Nations Headquarters at Lake 
Success as the guests of our own National Education Association. 

During the seven weeks that I spent with these people from other lands, I was 
much impressed by their friendliness. Our likenesses far outnumbered our differ- 
ences. Disagreements were trivial, differences of opinion, for the most part, being 
due to faulty translation or to the difficulty of finding appropriate words to express 
an idea in another language. I am convinced that living among other peoples is one 
of the surest ways of promoting international understanding. It is an experience 
that I wish each of you could have. 
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‘ProcRaM AND PROJECT NOTES 


* THE LAST issue of the Journal, brief mention was made of several regional 
conferences. Since these conferences proved to be stimulating and worthwhile, it 
was felt that they deserved more adequate coverage. 

In Chicago, the North Central Area Conference devoted the first day’s session to 
three workshops covering topics vital to all Pi Lambda Thetans: “Problems Facing 
Teachers the World Over;”’ ““Human Relations;’’ and ‘“The Personal Adjustment of 
Teachers.”” The report from the third workshop offers some revealing sidelights on 
teachers. Writes their correspondent: ‘“The Workshop (Personal Adjustment of 
Teachers) began with a presentation of life-history data on 25 superior and 25 in- 
ferior teachers, collected from accounts previously written by Pi Lambda Theta 
members about teachers they had known well. Both groups included mature women 
of a similar range of age, experience, training, and teaching position.”” The superior 
group excelled in health, energy, vigor, personal appearance, and in leading a full 
and rich social life, with many hobbies, a wide range of friends, community activi- 
ties, helpful relations with colleagues, etc. After presentation of these data, the 
group discussed the meaning of the findings for teacher recruitment and training. 

Part of the Pacific Northwest Regional Conference was devoted to a panel discus- 
sion on “Education in the Next Decade.” Panel members were June Hergert (Pi 
Chapter), Helen Schaper (Portland Alumne), Gladys Dunphy (Spokane Alum- 
ne), Joan Campbell (Zeta Chapter), Della Patch (Washington Alumnz), Mi- 
nerva Griffis (Kappa Chapter), with Thelma Chisholm, national vice-president, as 
moderator. Some of the interesting points brought out during the discussion re- 
volved around the new teacher: ‘There are three major problems confronting the 
new teacher: the community in which she plans to teach, the school, and the class- 
toom. . . . The first troubled days could be eased if the new teacher feels at home 
in her community and knows the answers to such questions as . . . What are the 
standards of the community? What are the demands of the community? What 
groups is she expected to join? What entertainment exists, what educational facili- 
ties? What is the economic background of the town, so necessary to understand the 
students? What about the organization of the school system and personnel?” These 
and other questions, when answered for the new teacher, can give her more confi- 
dence, more security in her job, and help her become better adjusted. 

On July 13, 1950, a Summer Workshop, sponsored by Alpha Nu Chapter of 
Buffalo, was held at Norton Hall on the University of Buffalo Campus, with Mar- 
garet M. Mundy as chairman. Within the comprehensive subject of ‘Suggested 
Solutions for Basic Teaching Problems,” the following topics were discussed: ‘Mo- 
tivating Students as a Means of Maintaining Proper Student-Teacher Relation- 
ships;” “Sources of Guidance Materials;”’ ‘Testing, Grading, and the Marking of 
Regents’ Examination Papers; ‘Guideposts in the Teaching of Mathematics;” 
“Guidance Records; ““Extra-Curricular Activities; ‘‘Promoting a Greater Under- 
standing of our Democratic Government;” and ‘Legal Aspects of Teaching.” 
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OAST TO COAST 


PSI CHAPTER 


Under the leadership of President Adella Niland, Psi Chapter (University of 
Texas) is looking forward to a most interesting 1950-51 year, the theme of whichis 
built around “Worid Understanding.” The first meeting was held in the Union 
Building of the university, with Dr. Edward Taborsky, former secretary to Presi- 
dent Benes of Czechoslovakia and now a member of the staff of the university, 
speaking on the ‘Status of Women Behind the Iron Curtain.” Following a formal 
Founders’ Day dinner meeting in November, an initiation dinner meeting will be 
held in January; election of officers, in April; and an initiation garden party, in May, 

At its initiation meeting in August, the chapter honored Dr. Corrie Allen, pro- 
fessor in the College of Education of the University of Texas and the chapter spon- 
sor for the past twenty years, who had resigned to accept a professorship with the 
School of Education, Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas. Dr. Allen's 
guidance and counsel during the years have contributed greatly to the chapter's ability 
to render greater service to women students in the School of Education. Dr. Dorothy 
Reed Peckham, also a professor in the College of Education, has resigned to accept a 
professorship in the Los Angeles Teachers’ College. Both women, Dr. Allen in 
secondary education and Dr. Peckham in elementary, have gained national recogni- 
tion as leaders in their respective fields. 


ALPHA ALPHA CHAPTER 


Alpha Alpha Chapter (University of Arizona) includes both college and alumne 
members. The summer experiences of three of their members give definite proof 
of the variety of their activities. Carolyn Lewis, senior at the university, was enrolled 
in Summer School at Arizona State College at Flagstaff, after which she attended an 
international peace seminar at Sedona, Arizona, where she lived and studied with 
twenty-seven students, representing seventeen countries. She later traveled with 
those students to Los Angeles and San Francisco. Marjorie Robinson, English 
teacher at Tucson High School and state president of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers, was the Arizona representative on the European Flying Classroom, spon- 
sored by Michigan State College. The group of sixty educators toured eleven Mar- 
shall Plan countries. Later, Miss Robinson attended Oxford for a three-weeks 
course. Kate Van Buskirk, after fifty years in the educational field, was honored by 
a reception attended by over 1500 people. The P.-T.A. of the school of which she 
had been principal presented her with a check to be used for a pleasure trip. Dur- 
ing the summer, Miss Van Buskirk took that trip—through the South, East, Middle 
West, and Rockies. And now Miss Van Buskirk is on the Republican ticket for a 
county school superintendency. 
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ALPHA SIGMA CHAPTER 


The Mary Lyon Club, campus organization for prospective teachers at Texas State 
College for Women, officially became Alpha Sigma Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. 
The club was organized on the campus in the fall of 1945 under the sponsorship 
of Dr. Evelyn M. Carrington, Mrs. Marion de Coligny, and Dr. Jewell Lochhead. 
The club’s study of the vocational interests of the senior class was carried on under 
the direction of Dr. Carrington. 

The installation ceremony was conducted by Dr. Beulah Tatum of the Johns 
Hopkins University, vice-president and JOURNAL editor, with the assistance of Dr. 
Corrie Allen of Texas Christian University, Miss Mary Buice of the University of 
Texas, and Drs. Carrington, Mabel Maxcy, and Johnie Christian of Texas State 
College for Women, all members of Pi Lambda Theta. 

Forty-one members compose Alpha Sigma. Of this number, nine—Mary Frances 
Bishop, Katie Lou De Bouy, Genevieve Hennigan, Helen B. Krafft, Ann Douglas 
King, Dorothy Boyd Matthews, Theresa Moseley, Mary Frances Wilke, and Eliza- 
beth Winzer—were former students, some of whom travelled three or four hundred 
miles to be present for the installation. Officers are Edith Nelson, president; Doris 
Jean Clark, vice-president; Virgil Dorrell, secretary; Claudia Dorrell, treasurer; and 
Emma Trevino, reporter. 

Special guests were President and Mrs. John A. Guinn, Mrs. Richard J. Tur- 
rentine, and Dr. Spencer Stoker. 


To Alpha Sigma, congratulations and best wishes from the other sixty-seven chap- 
ters of Pi Lambda Theta. 


FORT WAYNE ALUMNZE CHAPTER 


The Fort Wayne Alumnz Chapter has enjoyed a remarkable growth during the 
past three years. They met for the first time in June, 1947, with seven members. In 
September of that year, with membership increased to twenty-one, they voted to 
meet informally for one year. At the end of that time, with twenty-eight members, 
the group became a chapter. 

The chapter, with a present roster of thirty-nine, has devoted its time to various 
interests, three of which are particularly noteworthy. The first has been the responsi- 
bility of acting as a Service Sponsor for Save the Children Federation. During the 
past three years, members have sent personal Christmas gifts of clothing, games, and 
candy to each child in the Walnut Bottom School, West Virginia; in addition, at 
various times, they have sent pencils, crayons, paper, books, records, view-masters 
and discs, garden seeds, and magazines. The second philanthropy was a check to 
CARE for the purpose of buying books (eighty were purchased) for a university in 
the American-occupied zone of Germany. The third has been the contribution of 
an average of four hours a week by chapter members to the teaching of the English 
language and American customs and manners to displaced persons in the area; this 
work has been carried on at the Neighborhood House, in cooperation with the lat- 
ter’s staff. 
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The Indianapolis Alumnz Chapter chose as its theme for the current year “Let's 
Be Human.” Helen Cartwright and Charlotte Moore, initiated this past summer into 
Alpha Epsilon Chapter, affiliated with the Indianapolis group at the September tea, 
Dr. Jean Hamilton, a Pi Lambda Thetan from the University of Iowa, now a mem- 
ber of the Butler University Education Department faculty, was also presented. Mrs, 
Lettie Trefz, retiring national vice-president, gave a report of the National Board 
meeting, held at Dearborn, Michigan, in August. Miss Nora Farrer, an exchange 
teacher from England, is to be a guest of the chapter for the year. 

A fashion show and organ musicale provided the entertainment for the annual 
October dinner, held in the Lincoln Hotel for all Pi Lambda Thetans and their 
guests attending the state meeting of Indiana teachers. Dr. Beulah Tatum, na- 
tional vice-president, was guest speaker at the Founders’ Day celebration in No- 
vember. The program, under the direction of Mrs. Ethel Hightower, portrayed the 
founding of the Indianapolis Chapter, and tableaux of the original founding of Pi 
Lambda Theta were also presented. At the annual Christmas meeting, Mrs. Paul 
Whelchel will present her collection of “Glass of Yesteryear.” In February, chapter 
members will profit by “Listening to Our Pupils” discuss their opinions of the 
teacher and the school at a tea, at which the superintendent of the Indianapolis 
schools and his wife will be guests. Field members of the chapter will be hostesses 
at an April tea when L. S. Ayers and Company will present ‘Dressing Up Our 
Homes.” The last meeting will be a picnic, at which officers will be installed. 

Because the local chapter has grown too large for personal friendships and con- 
tacts, a Hostess Committee Plan was begun this fall. Each member has been assigned 
to one of several committees, which are responsible for the entertainment and food 
at a single meeting. The plan was inaugurated in the hope that, via these commit- 
tees, members will become better acquainted with one another and with the purposes 
of Pi Lambda Theta, and as a result, will give more of themselves and their time 
to further the ideals of the organization. 





The Pi Lambda Theta luncheon meeting, customarily held at the time of the 
American Association of School Administrators meetings, is scheduled for twelve 
o'clock on Monday, February 19, 1951, in the Ozone Room of the Hotel Dennis. 
Alpha Gamma Chapter will be the hostess chapter. 

Forms for reservations for luncheon tickets will be sent to chapter presidents 
very shortly. Requests for tickets, independent of form, may be sent to M. Vir- 
ginia Biggy, President of Alpha Gamma Chapter, Room 224, 25 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 
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NATIONAL OFFICERS 


PE o.ckedon'satcaresneeeseses KATHARINE PEASE 
Department of Psychology 
Barnard College, Columbia University 
New York 27, New York 

First Vice- OMIM io i505 ob B. ALICE CROSSLEY 
School of Education, Boston University 
Bay State Road 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Vice- ee THELMA CHISHOLM 
1813 14th Avenue 
Seattle 22, hsarteuemenll 

Vice- President cee a aaa 
631 Merrick Avenue 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


. .MARGARET RUTH SMITH 


Executive Secretary........ 


525 West 113th Street 


New York 25, New York 


Vice-President and Journal Editor ....BEULAH TATUM 
The Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore 18, Maryland 

in eS ore ETHEL WOODEN 
2717 Fulton 
Toledo, Ohio 

PO a POT oe DorotHy H. VEON 
212 Willard Hall 
Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pennsylvania 

CINE Sinda one nna Sas ass 92450003 May V. SEAGOE 
University of California at Los Angeles 
405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles 24, California 
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COMMITTEES, 1950-51 


Committee on Constitutions 
EE OR err reer LETTIE TREFZ 
953 North Audubon Road 
Indianapolis, ig 
Florence Fratcher, ephine oe Dorothy E. 
Ligeleh, ae a J. a mann, Nell Murphy, Eliza- 
beth Warre! 
Committee on "‘Edacation Conference 
SI See oi races Gaatink oo wars B. ALIcE CROSSLEY 
School of Education, Boston University 
Bay State Road 
Boston, Massachuetts 
Extension Committee 
Chairman ... 
1 Newport Road 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Martha Brockman, Helen W. Clapp, Theresa Cop- 
pola, Ruth Harris, Frances Ohlheiser, Helen Walker 
Finance Committee 
Nene pestncsaceces.ee oeeee DorotTHy VEON 
212 Willard Hall 
Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pennsylvania 
Virginia Biggy, B. Alice Crossley, Katharine Pease, 
May V. Seagoe 
Loan Fund Committee 
eee RUS ee ee EILEEN F. STEELE 
210 Brush Creek Blvd. 
Kansas City 2, Missouri 
Gertrude Clarson, Marguerite F. Hall, Dorothy 
Veon, Florence H. Wells, Elizabeth K. Wilson 
Nominating Committee 
2 RAS eee ELEANOR DUNGAN 
2322 East 69th Street 
Chicago 49, Illinois 
Katherine Clark, Laura Hooper, Ella Jennings, Adella 
Niland, Helen Pearson 
Program and Project Committee 
SN ecu car casyeeeses THELMA CHISHOLM 
1813 14th Avenue 
Seattle 22, Washington 


..HELEN BLAIR SULLIVAN 


Mary Bergen, Martha Carter, Kathy Holzboog, Wil- 
ma Kudzia, Helen Loane, Grace Platts 
Committee on Public Affairs 
GOIN o rac ube seddconascovcqens ETHEL WOODEN 
2717 Fulton 
Toledo, Ohio 
Ruth Boynton, Joan Campbell, Betty Huggard, Louise 
Markhus Dixon, Martha Tomer, Natalie Truscott 
Committee on Public Relations 
CN oat eeh tenmeene ea scee ROBERTA SHINE 
Hillcrest Hotel 
Toledo, Ohio 
Mary F. Barry, Carol Bowman, Mary Jane Lang, 
Elsie Lemon, Evelyn R. Powell 
Committee on Revision of the Constitution 
Pe ee er ae ree THELMA CHISHOLM 
1813 14th Avenue 
Seattle 22, Washington 
Maurine La Caff, SSocmnon Ruth Smith, Betty Spornitz, 
May V. Seagoe, Lettie Trefz 


Committee on Studies and Awards 
Chairman .... .ALice H. HAYDEN 
221L Education Hail, “University of Washington, 
Seattle 5, Washington 
Elizabeth Bauer, Dorothy Dakin, Florence Heisler, 
Beatrice Young 
Committee on Study of Rho | Statistics 
Chairman ... . ALICE CROSSLEY 
School of Education, Boston University 
Bay State Road 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Committee on Systemization of Life Membership Pay- 
ments 
COO 5 cosas guns seaweeds MarGARET RUTH SMITH 
631 Merrick Avenue 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
Martha Dickman, Esther Reinking, Martha Schaller, 
Jeannette Stanton, Gladys Willcutt 


CHAPTER PRESIDENTS, 1950-51 


University Chapters 


ALPHA—Vera Kroencke, 202 Belvedere Apts., Columbia, 
Missouri 

Beta—Cathryne Hardesty, School of Education, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse 10, New York 

GaMMA—Barbara Nash, 725 Ohio Avenue, Lawrence, 
Kansas 

DeLtta—Florence Tabor, 332 Oakforest Drive, Pitts- 
burgh 16, Pennsylvania 

ErsiLon—Dorothy T. Michalson, University High 
School, University. of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 
Minnesota 

ZeTa—Doris Stearns, 4516 Mead Avenue, Seattle, Wash- 
ington 

Era—Ruth V. Lyver, 9 Strathmore Road, Havertown, 
Pennsylvania 

THETA—Margaret Fox, be agg Se Gymnasium, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

Iota—Vera MacKay, Alpha Xi Delta Annex, East 3rd 
Street, Bloomington, Indiana 

Kappa— 

LAMBpA—Jean Fair, 2322 Harrison Street, Evanston, 
Illinois 


Mu—Esther Crew Bratton, New York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York 

Nu—Virginia J. Cyples, 1194 E. 15th Avenue, Co- 
lumbus 3, Ohio ; 

X1—Jeanne Henne, 612 W. Liberty, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan 

omic RON—Nancy Noble, 2355 Calumet Court, Lincoln, 

. Nebraska 
I— 

RHo—Anna S. Frankle, 88-43 81st Road, Brooklyn 27, 
New York 

S1icMA—Thelma_ Barnes, 
Beach 31, California ; 

Tau—Grace Gackle, Davis Hall, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota 

UpsILton— 

Cui—Clara P. McMahon, 1537 N. Milton Avenue, 
Baltimore 13, Maryland , 
Pst—Adella Niland, 395 E. Deep Eddy Apts., Austin, 

Texas 

OmeEGA—Margaret Sutherland, 1152 Laurel Avenue, 

Berkeley 9, California 


919 Orange Avenue, Long 
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ALPHA ALPHA—Mary Jane Weller, 1729 Blacklidge 

Drive, Tucson, Arizona 

AtpHA Beta—Jessie Allan, Barnard Hall, 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 

ALPHA GAMMA—M. Virginia Biggy, 227 Independence 
Drive, Chestnut Hill 67, Massachusetts 

ALPHA DELTA—Verna Ellis, 1359 So. Hudson Avenue, 
Los Angeles 6, California 

ALPHA EPsILON—Virginia Granger, Box 611, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York’ 27, New 


University 


York 

ALPHA ZETA—Ruth Fenner, 9243 N. Crawford, Evansté on 
Illinois 

ALPHA Eta—Mary F. Barry, 310 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Arlington, Massachusetts 

ALPHA HETA—Blythe one, * pe Massachusetts Ave- 
nue N.W., Washington, 

Flo C. ll A 627 W. Broadway, 

#2, Anaheim, California 
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ALPHA KaApPpA—Nell Appy Murphy, Apt. 30, 138 Eag 
Beaver Avenue, State College, Pennsylvania 
ALPHA LAMBDA—Mary Ann Smith, Box 717 
Methodist University, Dallas 5, Texas 
ALPHA Mu—Eleanor J. Beck, 1320 East Silver Avenuey 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
ALPHA Nu—Maryalice Seagrave, 
Buffalo 15, New York 
ALPHA X1—Grace Abbott, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
ALPHA OMICRON—Grace Var 
Greeley, Colorado 
ALPHA Pi—Eleanor 
born, Michigan 
ALPHA RHO 
ALPHA SIGMA—Edith Nelson, Box 2101 
Women, Denton, Texas 


Southern! 


350 Warwick Avenue 


1315 


Fountain Park Blydg 


iniman, 1830 8th Avenueg 


Brzenk, 7831 Reuter Avenue, Deame 


Texas State Coles 


sege for 


Alumna Chapter 


CENTRAL MissourI—Florene B. Fratcher, 1514 Rosemary 
Lane, Columbia, Missouri 
CENTRAL OxnI0—Jane Cowell, 41 
Columbus 2, Ohio 
CuHicaGo—Eleanor T. Dungan, 
Chicago 49, Illinois 
CouNcIL BLUFFs-OMAHA—Marie Blazek, 
Street, Omaha, Nebraska 
DaytoN—Betty Harner, 620 N. 
Springfield, Ohio 
DetTRoItT—Margaret A. Stewart, 
Grosse Pointe 30, Michigan 
EvANSVILLE—Verna Miller, 2185 Bayard 
Evansville, Indiana 
Fort WayNe—Ruth Chausse, 2107 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
INDIANAPOLIS—Irene Titus, 124 No. 
dianapolis, Indiana 
Kansas City—Mabel T. Lofgren, 
nue, Kansas City 3, Missouri 
LonG BeacH—Vera M. Johnston, 3831 Myrtle Avenue, 
Long Beach 7, California 
Los ANGELES—Zelma Huxtable, 
Los Angeles 39, California 
NorTHERN CALIFORNIA—Veronica T. Kuhnle, 99 East 
wood Drive, San Francisco 12, California 


Northmoor Place, 


2322 69th Street, 


East 
1469 S. 16th 
Fountain Avenue, 
550 Lakepointe Road, 
Park Drive, 
Alabama Avenue, 
Denny Street, In- 
3030 Walrond Ave 


2221 


Moreno Drive, 


NORTHERN INDIANA—Mabel 
Eddy Street, South Bend, Indiana 
NorTHERN OHIO—Esther Bohman, 963 
Road, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
PASADENA—C, Lorene Fritch, 1819 
dale, California 
PORTLAND—Edna Hollenbeck, 
Portland 2, Oregon 
St. Louts—Ruth M. 
Louis 13, Missouri 
SAN DiEGo—Lois Chatterley, 1036 
Diego 3, California : 
SAN JosE—Dorothea Kimberlin, 653 N. San Pedsaus 
Street, San Jose, California q 
SANTA BARBARA—Genevieve Haight, 1125 North Nopaf 
Street, Santa Barbara, California. 
SANTA Monica Bay AREA—Mrs, Ruth B. Watson, 13769 
Valley Vista Blvd., Sherman Oaks, California 
SOUTHERN INDIANA—Angela Beatty, 920 S. Mitchell 
Avenue, Bloomington, Indiana 
SPOKANE—Florence Marks, Liberty Lake, 
ToLEDO—Dorothy Fisher, 2629 Randall 
ledo 5, Ohio 
WASHINGTON 
N., Seattle 9, 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
lumbus Avenue, Pittsburgh 33 


Martindale, 710 Southey 

Brunswidlil 
Road, Glens 
Street, § 


Place, Sts 


Kirby 


3204 S. E. 26th 


Harris, 4735 Lewis 


Bush Street, Sanam 


Washington 
Avenue, To- 


Elizabeth Roudebush, 815 4th 
Washington 

Mary A. Bergen, 
Pennsylvania 


Avenue @ 


1623 Co-® 


JOURNAL CORRESPONDENTS, 1950-51 


Psi—Theresa Carrell 


ALPHA—Mary Jane Lang. 
Beta— 

GAMMA— 
DELTA—Dorothy James 
EPpsILonN— 

ZETA—Virginia Reddie 
Eta—lIrene Gaygan 
THETA—Marion Jennings 
lora— 

Kappa— 


Nu—Doris Reese 

I— 
OMICRON—Joyce Hunscote 
Pi—Margaret Rowe 
RHO—Felicia Salandra 
S1GMA—Mary Turner 
Tau—Marion Stjern 
UpsILON— 
Cu1I—Margaret Bond 


Alumna 


CENTRAL MissourI—Lura Lewis 
CENTRAL OH1O—Faye Reeder 
CHIcAGO—Ruth Mae Oliver 

COUNCIL BLUFFS-OMAHA—Mary Ellen Patterson 
DaytoN—Patricia Beerend 
eae Owen 
VANSVILLE—Mary Ellerman 

Fort WAYNE— 

INDIANAPOLIS—Ruth Evans 

Kansas City—Louise Gex 

LonG BeAcH—Ruth Denton 

Los ANGELES—Clara May Post 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA—Evelyn Mitchell 
NORTHERN INDIANA—Ruth Howell 


OMEGA—Betty Oldham 

ALPHA ALPHA—Inez Johnson 
ALPHA BETA—Marilyn Carbon 
ALPHA GAMMA—Anne Fahy 

ALPHA DELtTa—Kathy Holzboog 
ALPHA EpsILON—Ellen Christiansen 
ALPHA ZETA 

ALPHA EtTa—Mary D. 
ALPHA THETA—Constance 
ALPHA IOTA 

ALPHA KappA—Betty 
ALPHA LAMBDA 
ALPHA Mu—Gertrude Bayless 
ALPHA Nu—Betty Jane Anderson 
ALPHA XI 

ALPHA OMICRON—Beulah Ada 
ALPHA Pi—Patricia Murrell 
ALPHA RHO 

ALPHA SIGMA 


McKendrick 
M. Ewy 


Delavan 


mson 


Chapters 


NORTHERN OHIO—Mildred Owings 
PASADENA—Elizabeth Wilson 
PORTLAND—Mrs, Enos Dalton 

St. Louts—Helen Lane 

SAN DirGo—June Heathcote 

SAN JosE—Mabel Simpson 

SANTA BaRBARA—Zelma Pierce 

SANTA MONICA Bay AREA—Ruth Walsh 
SOUTHERN INDIAN 
SPOKANE—Marcella 
TOLEDO—Helen Holt 
WASHINGTON—Matilda Gilbreath 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA—Laura Braun 


Smith 








